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A noted statesman, publisher and humanitarian nev 
; 
sums up some benefits of the “‘pay-as-you-live”’ plan the 
the 
by ARTHUR CAPPER 

United States Senator from Kansas ; 
] 
= HENEVER I hear people talk about the wo) 

good old days’ I wonder how many of us . 
really know or remember life as life was lived G 
fifty—or even thirty—years ago. 
, 9 . err 
‘Automobiles were ‘high-falutin’ and expen- on 
sive. Few families could afford them. Out in : 
Kansas, we traveled by leg, 4 . 
by horse, by streetcar or Wa 
train—or we stayed at home. ' 
Housework was an eternal poi 
grind, demanding an expend- Un 
iture of energy and elbow ye 

grease that left our wives and 
mothers wilted and worn out at the day’s end. Ci 
“We have every reason to be thankful for the ' 
;marvels that have been wrought in our time... ( 
for the vision that conceived and the skill that thr 
produced things this genera- a 
tion takes for granted. What Sep 
a difference they have made... Ge 
the electric light, the motor Sta 

car, the automatic refrigera- 

tor, washing machine, heating Ti 
and air conditioning equip- I 
ment. I am glad I have lived to see these changes a 
in American life. ..to know that my countrymen "ay 
have achieved a standard of living far above that loy 
of any other people. ] 
: : an 
‘The time-payment plan of buying substantial nen 
things has given millions of honest, hard-working 1 
people their chance to turn dreams into realities.”’ ins' 
cor 
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so 
HE Commercial Credit that pays dividends in better ‘ 
Company ..a great finan- living. When you buy etc 
cial institution to serve the on time, ask your auto- \ Aa tur 
American family.. offers you mobile, truck or home- ' vie 
a time-payment plan which equipment dealer to Fare der 
enables you to invest regu- finance your purchase An 
larly a small part of your on the Commercial Credit COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY etc 
income in durable posses- Company plan and you may no} 
sions contributing to family enjoy the advantages of low ers 


health, comfort and happi- 
PI 


ness. This is a form of saving 


cost, courteous treatment Credit Bankers toAmerica’s Families 


with adequate protection. Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 
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Safety 

Mar. 7 issue of Newsweek carries a 
question by A. M. Huggins, Safety Direc- 
tor, Carolina Motor Club: “What kind of 
automobile drivers read Newsweek?” 

I have owned thirteen automobiles since 
the autumn of 1919 and generally drive 
around 12,000 miles annually, and have 
never had any collisions or wrecks. 

My idea for this good fortune is “I watch 
the road and allow anybody else to view 
the scenery who wishes to so do.” 

DALE CARADINE 

Mantee, Miss. 


PS. Newsweek is most interesting, 
wording and pictures. 








‘General of the Armies’ 

I want to draw your attention to... 
errors in the Mar. 7 issue of Newsweek 
on page 17: 

“Three years after the Armistice Con- 
gress made Pershing ‘General of the 
Armies,’ a lifetime title borne only by 
Washington, Grant, and Sherman.” 

The facts are . . . Pershing was ap- 
pointed General of the Armies of the 
United States on Sept. 3, 1919, and ac- 
cepted Sept. 8, 1919 (see Official 1937 
Army Register, page 979) .. . 

JOHN REED SCOTT 
Colonel, Auxiliary Reserve, U.S. Army 


Westminster, Md. 


Colonel Scott is right. Approximately 
three years after the Armistice, on July 
1, 1921, General Pershing was appointed 
Chief of Staff. He retired from the Army 
Sept. 13, 1924, but still retains the title 
General of the Armies of the United 
States. 


Two Sides 

In relation to the Spanish civil war at 
least The Periscope does not fulfill the true 
functions of the instrument for which it 
is named; it sees only in one direction: the 
loyalist. 

I refer specifically to the Mar. 21 issue 
and to the paragraph entitled “Rebel Dis- 
sension.” 

Whether or not there is dissension in the 
insurgent ranks, the fact remains that, ac- 
cording to current press reports, for a cause 
which is “. . . split on questions of leader- 
ship, foreign help . . .” they are not doing 
so badly. 

Spaniards, Moors, ‘Fascists, Phalangists, 
etc., make strange bedfellows, but the pic- 
ture is not half as strange as the one we 
view on the loyalist side. There we find 
democracy represented by Communists, 
Anarchists, Syndicalists, extreme Socialists, 
ete., groups which even Snow White could 
not reconcile and which impartial observ- 
ers, such as the conservative Atlantic 





Monthly and Major Gen. J.F.C. Fuller 
(British) , point out are far from harmony 
and accord either on principles or modus 
operandi. 

As a confirmed Newsweek addict, I’d 
enjoy a real Periscope, one which sees all 
sides. 

F. E. CANE 

New Haven, Conn. 





Critics and Errors 


Your egotistical reviewer of the drama 
has his place in your publication artistical- 
ly ruled off; please keep him out of the 
company of good simple people. 

I suppose there must be something sub- 
lime, even to a dramatic critic, in never 
having made an error. Mr. Nathan should 
get a lot of satisfaction from knowing at 
least one person reads his drivel; he must 
have read it himself or the error [on ac- 
count of] which he maligns some honest 
workman (Letters, Newsweek, Mar. 21) 
would have gone unnoticed. 

Please praise the heroic proofreader who, 
in order to keep one more worthy Ameri- 
can off the relief rolls, goes over the galley 
proofs of “Theatre Week.” 

FRANKLIN D. MORRISON 

Batavia, Ohio 





Infallibility 

Let me suggest that your Contributing 
Editor, Raymond Moley, study the United 
States’ Constitution as to the power and 
authority given to the President of the 
United States and the procedure by which 
the President’s veto is overridden. The fact 
is that the President is general manager, 
chairman of the board, and president of 
that corporate entity that we call the 
United States of America. 

If we call the Congress the board of di- 
rectors, the President is not elected by 
them or responsible to them. He is elected 
by the people and is responsible to them 
only. They cannot remove him. 

The historical fact is that the Congress 
has since the beginning of our history in- 
fringed on the power and authority of the 
President. 

At a very early date many senators con- 
tended that the President could not re- 
move an officer appointed with the Senate’s 
consent without its consent for the re- 
moval. 

These senators waxed violent and ac- 
cused those of the opposite opinion of be- 
ing wreckers of the Constitution until a 
senator properly reminded them that they 
assumed infallibility, which quality he was 
sure the people would not accede to them. 

This is so now. What citizen of the Unit- 
ed States would be so foolish as to ascribe 
infallibility to Congress or the Senate or 
any part or parcel of these self-styled 
statesmen. 

D. J. MORAN 


Hammond, Ind. 


SIDESHOW 


Post Mortem— 
Mineola, N. Y.: Ralph Hughes in- 


tends to go out of the world as he came 
into it—without hair, teeth, or shoes. Ex- 
plaining that his will provides for burial 
“in a box barefooted,” the 47-year-old 
Supreme Court clerk says the rest of it is 
simple: “My store teeth come out easily, 
and I am practically bald.” 





Healthy Swastika— 


Manhattan: The New York Hospital 
pleaded for someone to put up $1,000 for 
erasure of two swastikas from the 335-foot 





Wide World 


smokestack of its power plant on the East 
River between 70th and 71st Streets (the 
hospital can’t spare its own funds). Plans 
for the stack were adopted in 1927, and 
the prehistoric health symbol was included 
as a decorative motif. Complaints have 
piled up since Hitler’s seizure of Austria. 


Gone With the Beard— 


Seattle: County Clerk Carroll Carter 
grew a handsome black Vandyke beard 
that was the wonder of the courthouse for 
weeks. Suddenly he appeared without it. 
His story: “I started the beard when my 
wife began reading ‘Gone With the Wind.’ 
I cut it off when she finished.” 


Situation Not Wanted— 
Iowa City: The wife of Delos LeDeene 


insisted that he advertise for a job. He 
finally yielded: 

WORK WANTED: Lazy, incompetent, 
poor-appearing young man doesn’t want 
work but wife insists upon it. Prefers 
seven-hour day with hour off for lunch. 
Salary, $25 a week due to inexperience. 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 

GEORGE SUTHERLAND, ex-Su- 
preme Court Justice; 76, Mar. 25. Retired 
since January, he’s already beginning to 
fret: “I don’t quite fancy the notion of 
having nothing to do.” 








Married: 
In New York, WALTER LIPP- 


MANN, political commentator divorced 
from the former Faye Albertson last year, 
and Helen Byrne Armstrong, who in Feb- 
ruary divorced Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
editor of Foreign Affairs. 


In New York, DOROTHY BROCK- 
WAY, headmistress of Spence School, alma 
mater of bevies of Manhattan debutantes; 
to Harold S. Osborne, transmission engi- 
neer. 


In Shawnee, Okla.. TOM M. GIRD- 
LER JR., 28, son of the Republic Steel 
Corp. chairman who led Little Steel in its 
anti-C. I. O. fight; and Mrs. Marie Legate 
Klepper, 32, of Shawnee. He is an oil geol- 
ogist. 

MARY ADELLE EATON, daughter 
of Cyrus S. Eaton (“the Great”), Cleve- 
land industrialist who formed Republic 


|° Steel from a handful of smaller companies; 


to Dr. Fay Atkinson LeFevre of Cleveland. 


In Westwood Hills, Calif., TRUMAN 
(PINKY) TOMLIN, redheaded song 
writer and singer (“The Love Bug,” “The 
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Wide World 


Pinky Tomlin and his bride 





Underwood & Underwood 


Mr. and Mrs. David Hearst 


Object of My Affections”); and Joanne 
Alcorn, his college sweetheart. 


In New York, DAVID HEARST, 22, 
son of the publisher William Randolph 
Hearst; and Hope Chandler, 17, New York 
show girl whom Life blurbed on its Dec. 
20, 1937, cover as the “Prettiest Girl in 
Paradise” (restaurant). He works in the 
advertising department of the Hearst- 
owned Baltimore News. 


In Beverly Hills, Calif., JAMES 
ROGERS, younger son of the late Will 
Rogers; and Marguerite Astrea Kemmler 
of Los Angeles. 





Divorced: 
In Los Angeles, CLAIRE DODD, 


Hollywood’s “other woman”; from Jack 
Milton Strauss, real-estate broker, her 
husband of nearly seven years. Grounds: 
he insisted on gallivanting; after a hard 
day at the studio she preferred to sleep. 
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Departed: 


From Plymouth, for New York, ex- 
President HERBERT HOOVER, after 
five weeks of chatting with European lead- 
ers: King Leopold of the Belgians; Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun of France; League of 
Nations Secretary Joseph A. Avenol; Pres- 
ident Wilhelm Miklas and Chancellor 
Kurt von Schuschnigg of Austria-that-was; 
President Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia; 
Chancellor Hitler and Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goring of Germany; President Ignace 
Moscicki and Marshal Edward Smigly- 
Rydz of Poland; President Kyésti Kallio 
and Premier Aino Cajander of Finland; 
Gustav Adolf, Crown Prince of Sweden; 
and finally King George VI and Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain. 
At Southampton a reporter asked Hoover 
about his “plans.” He replied: “I plan to 
stay aboard the Normandie until she 
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reaches New York.” But the laugh was on 
him: the tender chugged about in fog and 
a “blackout” air-raid drill for twenty 
hours—couldn’t find the Normandie. 
Hoover had to chase the liner by train. He 
caught it at Plymouth. 





Deported: 


From the United States, TATIANA 
RASPUTIN SOLOVIEFF, 17, and _ her 
sister Maria, 16, granddaughters of Ras- 
putin, “mad monk” of Czarist Russia. 
Here to join their mother, Mme. Maria 
Rasputin Solovieff, wild-animal trainer, 
they were held three days at Ellis Island, 
then deported because they were “likely 
to become public charges.” 
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Settled: 


Out of court, MARGARET MITCH- 
ELL’s suit against Billy Rose, theatrical 
producer, for infringement on her “Gone 
With the Wind” copyright. He apologized 
and paid $3,000 in lieu of damages for an 
act in his Fort Worth Frontier Fiesta. 





Broke: 
HARRY LANGDON, once a favorite 


movie comedian. His ex-wife says he owes 
her $2,920 in back alimony. In defense 
he maintains he has earned only $1,090 
since 1935. 





Lime Lit: 


ALICE ROOSEVELT LONG- 
WORTH, 54, daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt, first cousin of Eleanor Roose- 
velt. “Princess Alice,” whose parlor antics 
have long convulsed Washington, has 
shunned the rostrum for years—now de- 
clares she will tour the country in the fall, 
speaking on “American People and the 
American Government.” Caustic critic of 
the New Deal, she will undoubtedly prove 
that politics is thicker than blood. 





Promoted: 

A. van Der ZEE, former vice presi- 
dent of the Dodge division of Chrysler 
Corp., to Chrysler vice president. 





Ailing: 

Four leading citizens of Movieland: 

JOAN BENNETT was slashed on 
the cheek by a movie extra’s bayonet 
during the filming of a mob scene in 
“The Texans.” 

JOHN BARRYMORE, suffering from 
ptomaine poisoning, collapsed and was 
rushed to a hospital after he reported on 
the set against his physician’s advice. 


ANN SHERIDAN was ordered home 
when she had a relapse from a_ tonsil 
operation. 


—— 


JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT went to 


bed with influenza. 
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Died: 


Of a stroke, in San Francisco, DR. 
PAUL MARTIN PEARSON, 66, em- 
battled ex-Governor of the Virgin Islands 
and father of Drew Pearson, Washington 
columnist. Appointed by President Hoover 
in 1931 when most of the Virgin Islands 
population was on relief, he initiated 
vigorous reform program embracing 
cooperatives, homestead settlements, 
schools, and highways. Bitter opposition 
erupted into a Senatorial storm which 
President Roosevelt quieted by shifting 
Pearson to be PWA’s Assistant Director 
of Housing. 


Of pneumonia, in New York, DR. 
JOHN BATES CLARK, 91, American 
economist and professor emeritus at 
Columbia University. A follower of Adam 
Smith, he preached laissez faire, trust 
busting, ethics in business, and in 1899 
summarized his economic philosophy in 
“The Distribution of Wealth,” his most 
important book. As economics and history 
director of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, he launched an ex- 
haustive survey of the economic conse- 
quences of war. 


In an auto crash near Baghdad, Iraq, 
BARONESS EVA DICKSON von BLIX- 
-EN-FINECKE, 30, adventuring Swedish 
sportswoman. “Just for fun” she hunted 
big game with her husband, raced 
Europe’s topflight drivers, drove across 
African jungles and deserts from Nairobi, 
East Africa, to Algiers, watched the 
Ethiopian retreat before Italian armies, 
and fumed when Kurt Bjorkvall, Swedish 
flyer, refused to take her on his ill-fated 
transatlantic hop in 1936. She died while 
racing an Englishman from Calcutta to 
London—she in an automobile, he on a 


steamer. 





International 


Wounded: Joan Bennett 
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This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The other 
day I counted up just how 
much I have won on advertise- 
ment contests. It amounted 
to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 


How do you Know 
you can’t Write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are respon- 
sible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 

Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
ii aes tah ak ap i le ee a a a - 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
One Park Avenue, New York 
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Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing ! 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- * 

' ing for profit as promised in Newsweek, Apr. 4th. 
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1 (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will » 
| 84-D-368 call on you.) 4 








AGIC failed the alchemists when they 

tried to change lead into gold. But even 
had they succeeded, they would not have created 
wealth. They would only have made gold 
common—and therefore worthless. 


But the scientists and engineers of industry have 
learned the secret of creating wealth—real 
wealth. By inventing hundreds of new products, 
and then finding ways to make them so inexpen- 
sive that America’s 31 million families can buy 
them, industry has created more real wealth in 
the last sixty years than had been accumulated 
in the preceding sixty centuries. As a result, five 
out of six American families have radios, four 


WORTHLESS GOLD 


out of five have telephones and automobiles, 
one out of every three has an electric refriger- 
ator. And all enjoy roads, buildings, bridges, 
public services, and other forms of real wealth 
worth billions of dollars. More goods for more 
people at less cost—that is the only way of 


creating real wealth. 


General Electric scientists and engineers have 
contributed greatly to this progress. As a single 
example, the incandescent lamp has been 
reduced in cost and increased in efficiency 
until it saves the public $5,000,000 a night in 
lighting costs. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Neutrality Politics 


Note that the administration’s planned 
move to amend the Neutrality Act has 
been quietly dropped and hearings by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee have 
been canceled. A fortnight ago the State 
Department, aided by certain friendly 
newspapers, started an ambitious cam- 
paign for liberalization of the neutrality 
provisions. Now the department has found 
that Hitler’s aggression in Austria simply 
failed to impress the American people 
enough to give the campaign the neces- 
sary popular support. So officials aban- 
doned the idea, fearing that reopening 
the question might lead Congressmen to 
stiffen, not weaken, the law. 


Help for Daniels 


State Department heads were talking 
last week of sending a special representa- 
tive to Mexico to help the aging Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels in his “realis- 
tic” dealings with the Cardenas govern- 
ment over the oil seizures. Most-mentioned 
in inner circle discussions: Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, and 
George Rublee, right-hand man of Dwight 
W. Morrow when the latter was Am- 
bassador to Mexico. 


Wage-Hour Worries 


New Deal leaders in Congress are wor- 
rying about their increasingly slim chances 
of getting a wage-hour bill passed, de- 
spite F.D.R.’s continued insistence on it. 
Latest fear is that the administration has 
used so much pressure and _ bargaining 
power in pushing the Reorganization Bill 
that it hasn’t saved “adequate reserves” 
for the fight over the wage-hour measure. 


Washington Talk 


Last week official Washington unofficial- 
ly discussed: State Department annoy- 
ance at Secretary of Interior Ickes’ re- 
fusal to O.K. the sale of helium to Ger- 
many; they think he’s splitting hairs, but 
they can’t do anything about it .. . The like- 
lihood that either Frances Perkins or Harry 
Hopkins will get the job of Secretary of 
Public Welfare as soon as Congress cre- 
ates the new department . . . The proba- 
bility that Sen. George Berry will resign, 


since any Congressional investigation of 
the TVA will go into his marble claims, 
which were thrown out by the court. 


Labor Lines 


Labor-minded Congressmen say Lewis 
and Green are about to agree, through 
intermediaries, on plans for combatting 
the general wage cuts which both believe 
are in the offing . . . There was no basis 
for those stories last week citing as evi- 
dence of a serious C.1.O. split the state- 
ment of a Philadelphia C.1.0. official re- 
pudiating John L. Lewis’ Pennsylvania 
political slate. Actually, national officers 
say, the “union officer” was defeated 
months ago, and the union (United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers) is 
certain to endorse the Lewis candidates 
. . . The labor-racket exposé in Portland, 
Ore., is being used by political leaders in 
an attempt to force acceptance of a severe 
law requiring incorporation of unions. 


Trivia 

On advice of fellow New Dealers, who 
warned that he might easily become an- 
other press target like Rexford Tugwell, 
Thurman Arnold, new Assistant Attorney 
General, now refuses to see any reporters 
or give any interviews . . . While Arthur 
Morgan was still chairman of the TVA, 
he so distrusted the regular TVA pub- 
licity setup that he hired his own pub- 
licity agent . . . Friends who’ve seen the 
manuscript of SEC Commissioner Jerome 
Frank’s forthcoming book predict it’ll cause 
a rumpus in the State Department because 
of Frank’s extreme isolationist views. 





Watch Danzig 


Les still about a 50-50 bet that Hit- 
ler’s next overt move will come not in 
Czechoslovakia but in already-Nazified 
Danzig. Inside information from the Free 
City indicates that Nazis are laying the 
groundwork for a spectacular coup in- 
volving dissolution of the Parliament and 
a plebiscite to elect Albert Forster as 
local Fiihrer. Nazi officials are waiting for 
orders from Berlin before trying to carry 
out their plans. So far Hitler has con- 
sidered the time inopportune. 


Scandinavian Bolt 


Note that Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, though they officially profess fidelity 
to Geneva, have drawn as far away from 
the League as possible without actually 
renouncing it. An unpublicized agreement 


by heads of the three governments now 
provides that absolutely no action—diplo- 
matic or economic—will be taken to help 
punish an aggressor. If outbreak of war 
threatens, it’s a good bet the Scandinavian 
countries will end their League ties to- 
gether. 


Chinese More Hopeful 


Reports from Shanghai and from the 
interior of China indicate that Nanking 
military officials are showing renewed 
hope. They believe optimistically that the 
new capital at Hankow is practically im- 
pregnable. At the same time, they’re rush- 
ing inland communications, determined to 
continue up-country resistance indefinite- 
ly, even if the capital and government 
have to be moved. 


Foreign Notes 


Francis W. Rickett, the mysterious 
British oil promoter who obtained the 
much-publicized Ethiopian oil concession, 
left Iraq for Mexico immediately after 
the Mexican Government expropriated 
foreign oil properties . . . Eleven former 
Soviet officials are already being held in 
preparation for another sensational purge 
trial . . . Chinese are buying Russian 
planes rather than American because the 
Soviet has arranged for easy ten-year pay- 
ment ... Thousands of recruits are rush- 
ing to join Fiihrer Henlein’s “Sudeten 
Legion,” which has been secretly arming 
for months in preparation for Hitler’s 
Czechoslovakian adventure. 


New Products 


One of the biggest rubber manufacturers 
has developed rubber springs designed to 
replace the steel springs now used on au- 
tos . . . New ready-made slip covers 
reputedly fit nearly all size and shape up- 
holstered chairs and couches; made of 
knitted weave, the covers adhere to up- 
holstery without bulging or slipping .. . 
An electrically operated poultry plucker, 
invented in England, has just been made 
available in the U.S.; employing high- 
speed suction fan and revolving plucker 
plates, it strips a bird in 40 seconds. 


Bootleg Liquor 


Distilling-industry leaders are increasing 
their pressure on the government to stamp 
out bootleg (untaxed) distilling. They 
estimated that accelerated production of 
illicit liquor has boosted the annual total 
as high as 60,000,000 gallons, as against 
100,000,000 gallons produced by legal op- 
erators; even the government admits boot- 
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legged liquor totals 40,000,000 gallons a 
year. The industry is now concentrating 
on blocking the proposed 25-cent-a-gallon 
increase in liquor taxes, arguing that it will 
encourage enough additional bootlegging 
to wreck the industry. 


Business Footnotes 


First SEC regulation growing out of the 
Whitney scandal can be expected in less 
than a month; brokerage-house debts will 
be limited to 15 times their capital funds 
. . . Private reports received in Detroit 
indicate that nearly 175,000 used cars 
were sold during Used Car Week; experts 
say the result was “good, but not quite 
enough to open up the new car market ap- 
preciably” . . . Backers of the Patent Mo- 
nopoly Bill will charge that the A.T.&T. is 
cornering television patents. 


Press Notes 


Now there’s to be a national picture 
magazine exclusively for Negroes; financed 


by Eulalia Barrow Gaines, sister of 
Heavyweight Champion Joe Louis, the 
magazine is to be called Snaptone and 
will appear this month . . . General John- 
son, in his speech at the Economic Club 
in New York City, quoted “a well-known 
newspaper man” who had recently styled 
Roper’s little businessmen’s conference 
“Snow White and the 700 Dwarfs”; he 
referred to himself . . . Raymond Clapper’s 
column failed to appear in the Scripps- 
Howard papers one day last week because 
Publisher Roy Howard objected to Clap- 
per’s warning that the unemployed are a po- 
tential reservoir for Fascist organization. 


Hearst Consolidation 


Inside information indicates that the 
Hearst newspaper, magazine, and real- 
estate empire will be basketed into one 
big corporation just as soon as conditions 
seem right for issuance of new securities. 
Clarence J. Shearn, newly appointed vot- 
ing trustee for all stock in the chief 
Hearst holding company, becomes dictator 
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of all Hearst enterprises as the result of 
a settlement between Hearst and his 
creditors. The plan calls for sloughing off 
some real-estate holdings and further yp- 
profitable newspaper and magazine prop- 
erties, then issuing new securities to re. 
pay debts and to consolidate into a single 
loan the widely scattered mortgages on 
newspaper buildings. 


Missing Persons 
C. Bascom Slemp, President Coolidge’s 
secretary and _ ex-Republican National 
Committeeman, now lives in Big Stone 
Gap, Va.; is preparing a book of political 
memoirs Julia Marlowe, veteran 
Shakespearean actress, has been living in 
Cairo; may start a dramatic school there 
Gertrude Ederle, first woman to 
swim the English Channel, lives quietly 
in Flushing, Long Island, recovering from 
a spine injury; is writing her autobi- 
ography, experimenting with an ear stop- 
ple for swimmers. 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





What lies ahead of American business? 
Will the next three months bring new tail- 
spins that will return us to the depths of the 
last depression? Or are we about to expe- 
rience a sudden upsurge? 

NEWSWEEK put questions like these to 40 
of the nation’s outstanding economists, men 
whose business it is to study and analyze 
such trends. Twenty-four gave complete re- 
plies. 

Consensus of their predictions: Neither 
alarmist nor unusually optimistic forecasts 
are now justified. Rather, American busi- 
ness faces a period of at least three months 
during which conditions will improve—but 
only very slightly. As measured by indus- 
trial production, conditions in May and 
June will probably be just about 3 per cent 
better than in February. 


Tue 24 men whose opinions are tab- 
ulated were selected from among the most 
widely recognized economists in the fields of 
government, private business, and educa- 
tion. They are: 


Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co. 

Sherwin Badger, Washburn & Co. 

Willis J. Ballinger, Federal Trade Comm. 

Louis H. Bean, Agri. Adjustment Admin. 

Lowell J. Chawner, Dept. of Commerce 

David Cushman Coyle, Nat’l Resources 
Comm. 

W. W. Cumberland, Wellington & Co. 

J. M. Daiger, Federal Housing Admin. 

Lionel D. Edie, Lionel D. Edie & Co. 

David C. Elliott, Reconst. Finance Corp. 

Mordecai Ezekiel, Dept. of Agriculture 

David Friday, Nat'l] Bur. of Ec. Research 





Business Outlook for the Next Three Months? 


Leon Henderson, Works Progress Admin. 
Albert Hettinger, Lazard Fréres 

Isador Lubin, Dept. of Labor 

Stuart A. Rice, U. S. Central Stat. Bd. 
Dana Skinner, Townsend & Skinner, Inc. 
Walter E. Spahr, New York University 

O. M. W. Sprague, Harvard University 
Alan H. Temple, National City Bank, N.Y. 
Willard Thorp, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Rufus Tucker, General Motors Corp. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Amer. Molasses Co. 
Ivan Wright, University of Illinois. 


Each of the economists answered three 
specific questions. The first: 

1—Do you look for a further slump, no 
change, slight improvement, or marked im- 
provement in general business conditions 
during the next three months? 


The answers: 


BE GI svacsssivnsistisciscninvenviendiacassaniensiens 3 
itd cele cea diondopiabeaicaaasaiae 3 
EEG TMOVEMIONE,.........sccnssscsccesessoossssooeies 18 
DROFMCE TAPTOVEMERE...0060ccssasssccncsosensasevsesesee 0 


To measure the predictions more precise- 
ly, Newsweek chose as its yardstick the 
Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production. Widely rec- 
ognized as a reflector of general business 
conditions, this index (1923-25100) 
climbed to 118 in the boom year 1929, 
dropped to 64 for 1932, and climbed back 
up to an average of 110 for 1937. This year, 
reflecting the new recession, the index for 
January stood at only 80 and in February 
(most recent month for which figures are 
available) hit a three-year low of 79. The 
second and third questions were: 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first Periscope survey of expert forecasts. Others will appear from time to time.) 


2—If you had to guess, where would you 
say the seasonally adjusted Federal Reserve 
Board index of production will stand in 
May? 


iis ccternisnnicncsinadesnicnionanieaess 75 
NE I is cicscesevnnsnricesvecnseonernnsesis 88 
Average Of predictions...........cscsssccccccrrscesss 81.1 


Broken down, the tabulations show that 
seven of the economists expect the May in- 
dex to be 79 or lower; nine expect it to be 
between 80 and 82; and the remaining eight 
predict it will be 83 or better. 

3—Where would you say the same FRB 
index will stand in June? 


BE MOIR occassscscieninniiciirneanssananien 74 
PRANTL, OT IOIR nciscesnsscccsscsenissesisenecoossss 91 
Average of predictions...............csssssesesee $1.8 


For June, seven of those polled expect the 
index to continue at 79 or lower; five expect 
it to be somewhere between 80 and 82; and 
the other twelve believe it will stand at 83 
or better. 


A comparison of forecasts for the two 
months shows that sixteen of the economists 
believe the June index will exceed that for 
May, while five say June will register a drop 
and three say there will be no change. All 
but seven expect both months to exceed the 
present level. 

To be noted: Nearly all of the 24 specified 
that their guesses were based on two as- 
sumptions: (1) that there will be no star- 
tlingly significant developments abroad in 
the next three months, and (2) that the 
Roosevelt administration will make no ma- 
jor changes in its policies affecting business. 
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President Carries His Fight 


to Conservatives’ Own Camp 


He Criticizes ‘Feudalism’ 
and ‘Selfishness’ in the Heart 


of Democratic Belt 


Since Franklin Roosevelt’s election six 
years ago, political paradoxers have often 
pointed to the fact that the administra- 
tion’s avowed principles seldom reflect 
the beliefs of the Democratic party’s old- 
line leadership in Congress. The late 
Joseph T. Robinson, even as Senate ma- 
jority leader, was never at heart an 
ardent New Dealer. Nor today are Vice 
President Garner, Pat Harrison, Tom 
Connally, or any of a dozen other key 
men whose backgrounds lie in the con- 
servative South. 

Party loyalty had held the dissidents 
generally in line during Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first four years in office. Then last year’s 
court fight at least temporarily hobbled 
White House leadership, and the Presi- 
dent suffered the first major defeat of his 
White House career. The fall’s abortive 
special session and the current Congress 
either ignored, weakened, or wrecked each 
item of the President’s “must” legisla- 
tion. The wage and hour measure died in 
the House; the slum-clearance law emerged 
from Congress toothless and feeble, and 
a House committee last week pruned the 
Regional Power-Planning Bill until the 
“seven little TVAs” were mere advisory 
boards. 

In every movement to check the Presi- 
dent’s program, Democratic legislators 
from the Solid South have marched in the 
vanguard. Last week, with the all-im- 
portant primaries beginning in a month, 
Mr. Roosevelt carried the struggle against 
conservatism directly into the enemies’ 
camp. 

At a press conference, just before he 
entrained on a trip to Warm Springs, Ga., 
Mr. Roosevelt deliberately galled one of 
the South’s two principal sore spots. 
Breaking his official silence on the lynch- 
ing problem, he proposed a measure 
milder than the sidetracked Wagner-Van 
Nuys Bill but still strong enough to irk 
many Southerners. Rather than Federal 
prosecution of local law-enforcement offi- 
cials, the President suggested that either 
Department of Justice agents or Con- 
gressmen be empowered to investigate and 


publicize details of all mob violence re- 
sulting in death. 


Expeditionary Force 

When the President’s special slid out of 
Washington’s Union Station, a dozen 
Democrats accompanied him southward— 
including Sen. Walter F. George of Geor- 
gia, up for reelection next fall. At Toccoa, 
Ga., the party heard a railroad-station 
crowd laugh at Mr. Roosevelt’s jesting 
reason for his Georgia visit: he had come 





to his “second home” to catch up on lost 
sleep. 

At Gainesville, 35 miles farther south- 
west, the President gave his audience no 
cause for mirth—and offered Senator 
George and other conservative Southern 
politicians little hope of peaceful slumber 
in the months before election. 

The occasion of the President’s address 
was the dedication of Roosevelt Square, 
rebuilt after the 1936 tornado that caused 
an $8,000,000 property damage and killed 
200 persons. Mr. Roosevelt wasted little 
time on ceremonial rhetoric. Within the 
first minute of his address, the President 
praised Gainesville in terms of immacu- 
late New Deal orthodoxy: “You deter- 
mined in the process of rebuilding to 
eliminate old conditions of which you 


were not proud, to build a better city, to 
replace congested areas with parks, to 
move human beings from slums to sub- 
urbs ... 

“Few among your citizens have held 
back. You had needs—great needs. They 
were met in accordance with the demo- 
cratic principle that those needs should 
be filled in proportion to the ability of 
each individual to help. I tell you that 
this has a natural significance . . . Today 
national progress and national prosperity 
are being held back chiefly because of 
selfishness on the part of a few .. 

“Georgia and the lower South may just 
as well face facts—” 

His head wagging in defiant, Roose- 
veltian emphasis, the President briefly 
discarded his prepared speech for an im- 


International 


Gainesville, Ga.: the President brought a rebuke and a threat 


promptu interjection. He turned to E. D. 
Rivers, increasingly mentioned as a New 
Deal candidate to oppose Senator George’s 
reelection: “And Governor Rivers realizes 
that and is doing something about it.” 

The nub of the President’s speech re- 
ceived scant applause from Gainesville 
hands: 

“The purchasing power of the millions 
of Americans in this whole area is far too 
low . . . Let us well remember that buy- 
ing power means many other kinds of bet- 
ter things—better schools, better health, 
better hospitals, better highways. These 
things will not come to us in the South 
if we oppose progress—if we still believe 
in our hearts that the feudal system is 
the best system. 

“When you come right down to it, 
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there is little difference between the 
feudal system and the Fascist system. If 
you believe in the one, you lean to the 
other . . . To those in and out of office 
who still believe in the feudal system— 
and honestly believe in it—the people of 
the United States in every section of the 
country are going to say: “We are sorry, 
but we want people to represent us whose 
minds are cast in the 1938 mold and not 
in the 1898 mold’.” 

Public reactions to the Gainesville 
speech were few and cautious. To cor- 
respondents in the Presidential party, 
local reporters explained the townspeople’s 
chilliness by saying that audiences in that 
part of Georgia were undemonstrative. 
Most Southern newspapers withheld com- 
ment and merely reported the address. 

At Warm Springs two days later, news- 
paper men asked the President what re- 
sponse he had had to the address. Curtly, 
Mr. Roosevelt replied that he had talked 
to only one Southerner, his Negro valet, 
Irwin McDuffie; McDuffie thought the 


speech was fine. 





Significance 


Most political critics gave the Georgia 
speech either one of two interpretations: 
an unprecedentedly blunt attack upon a 
New Deal bane, the South’s universally 
low wage scale; or the first gun in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s long-awaited war upon South- 
ern conservatism. Only time and _ the 
President’s future course can determine 
the answer. 

Whatever may have been in the Presi- 
dent’s mind, many political veterans rated 
the address as his second major blunder 
of the week (see page 11). A more tact- 
ful approach to the South’s peculiar prob- 
lems, these observers felt, would have 
better furthered Mr. Roosevelt’s manifest 
desire to secure wage-hour legislation. As 





Harris & Ewing 


Irwin McDuffie, commentator 


it was, the speech offended not only 
Southern conservatives. Even those South- 
erners who favor a wage-hour bill re- 
sented the “Yankee” tone of the speech 
and felt it an uncalled-for attack on the 
whole South. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s words are bound to have 
two immediate effects. First, New Deal 
candidates in the South will be encouraged 
to enter the primaries—especially in view 
of Sen. Lister Hill’s successful Alabama 
campaign on a wage-hour issue last Jan- 
uary. Second, Southern Senators may look 
forward to increasing White House pres- 
sure for the labor legislation. 
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Foreign Policy 


Roosevelt Slaps at Hitler 
With Bid to the Persecuted 


Last week President Roosevelt harked 
back 90 years to draw a parallel. Without 
mentioning Germany, though he could 
hardly have had any other country in mind, 
he said persecuted peoples in 1848 were in 
much the same difficulties as those of 
1938. This was the President’s way of 
leading up to an announcement that the 
United States would welcome modern 
political refugees as it had welcomed 
others in past generations. 

In effect, Mr. Roosevelt’s hospitable 
gesture was the strongest to date of a suc- 
cession of indirect rebukes to Adolf Hitler, 
For months the President and his associ- 
ates had been privately denouncing the 
Fiihrer. After Austria’s annexation, they 
began to exhibit their indignation more 
openly, though with diplomatic restraint. 
Last week the administration’s _long- 
smoldering resentment broke into the open. 


Rebukes 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes, whose 
well-known faculty for hating makes him 
the fiercest of administration Hitler haters, 
let loose the first slap. Feb. 25 had seen 
the removal of the final technical obstacle 
to a big helium shipment to Germany— 
ostensibly for the Zeppelin being built to 
replace the Hindenburg in transatlantic 
passenger service. Only Ickes’ signature 
was lacking. But the Secretary hesitated 
while Hitler hovered over Austria. Subse- 
quent events, Ickes felt, confirmed his dis- 
trust of German promises. So last week, 
with the President’s tacit approval, he 
frankly announced he was still holding up 
the shipment because he had no positive 
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Delayed in transit: helium at Amarillo, Texas 
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assurance that Germany would respect the 
condition under which the American Gov- 
ernment releases helium from its monopo- 
ly: that the gas be used only for nonmili- 
tary purposes. 

A few days later Washington adminis- 
tered Berlin a more direct rebuke. Re- 
portedly boiling with indignation at Nazi 
treatment of Dr. Sigmund Freud, the 
eminent psychoanalyst, Mr. Roosevelt in- 
structed the State Department formally to 
invite $3 countries to participate in estab- 
lishing a special committee for aiding 
“emigration from Austria, and presumably 
from Germany, of political refugees . . . 
if widespread human suffering is to be 
averted.” 

“Our idea,” said Secretary Hull in a 
statement explaining the formal notes, “is 
that .. . any financing of the emergency 
emigration . . . would be undertaken by 
private organizations . . . The Govern- 
ment of the United States . . . in no sense 
intends to discourage or interfere with 
such work as is already being done on the 
refugee problem by any existing interna- 
tional agency.” 


Reception 

The proposal went to Great Britain and 
dependencies, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
countries, all Latin-American republics, 
and—Italy. Cold to the suggestion because 
of its obvious offense to the northern end 
of the Rome-Berlin axis, Mussolini’s 
spokesman at first pretended it was a “ru- 
mor” and later frowned on the whole idea. 
In Vienna, censorship smothered or mud- 
dled the news. A throng of 2,000, half of 
them Jews, clamored at the American 
Consulate under the delusion that the 
United States was doling out food, money, 
and free passage to 20,000 immigrants. 

In Berlin, Der Angriff, newspaper of 
Propaganda Minister Paul Goebbels, lu- 
gubriously predicted: “What now .. . is 
to be added to the American blood stream’s 
foreign strength carries Moscow 
poison.” 

In other capitals where official reaction 
was available, the proposal got this recep- 
tion: warm—London, Paris, Brussels, and 
most Latin-American capitals; lukewarm, 
The Hague, which had just tightened re- 
strictions to require that prospective 
permanent immigrants must have at least 
$6,000. 


Welcome 


Having reprimanded Hitler by holding 
out a friendly hand to Germans who hate 
him, Mr. Roosevelt next day broadened 
the scope of his invitation. In mellow 
Georgia sunshine at Warm Springs, the 
President addressed correspondents from 
behind the wheel of his newest hand- 
operated Ford touring car. He admitted 
the invitation sprang from sympathy for 
Austro-German Jews but said it applied as 
well to Catholics and Lutherans in Ger- 


many, Catholics in loyalist Spain, and 
Trotskyists in Stalinist Russia. 

For a while Mr. Roosevelt’s sweeping 
amendment to the original idea of aiding 
only Austro-German emigration mystified 
the State Department. The most reasona- 
ble explanation was that the President 
wanted to forestall charges of giving Jews 
preference over other oppressed groups in 
Europe. 





Significance 
Regardless of the President’s broad 
beckoning to oppressed minorities, the ad- 
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Secretary Ickes, Hitler hater 


ministration was manifestly more inter- 
ested in belaboring Hitler than in offering 
asylum to masses of German refugees—as 
shown by these facts: (1) Instead of mak- 
ing a worldwide appeal, the State Depart- 
ment could have simply instructed consuls 
in Germany to ease immigration require- 
ments; (2) German immigration to this 
country can’t amount to much. 

Obstacles to mass immigration: 

Quotas. The State Department has 
emphasized that inflexible annual quotas— 
2 per cent of each country’s natives resid- 
ing in the United States in 1890—will not 
be enlarged. Hence, out of hundreds of 
thousands of would-be fugitives from Hit- 
ler, only 18,000 could enter the United 
States before July 1 and 27,370 during the 
next fiscal year. 

Labor. Although President William 
Green of the American Federation of La- 
bor applauded the State Department’s 
proposal, organized labor would fight any 
influx of aliens large enough to add ap- 
preciably to unemployment. 

Lack of Money. Even if other obstacles 
were lacking, immigration would be slight 
because so few prospective refugees can 
satisfy American consular officers’ demands 
for proof that they won’t become public 
charges. Even the wealthy would have 
difficulty in meeting immigration require- 


ments because of Nazi bans on taking 
money out of Germany. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the Presi- 
dent’s invitation actually contemplated 
making the United States a haven for 
Albert Einsteins and Sigmund Freuds and 
not for a large population of skilled and 
unskilled laborers. But the whole immi- 
gration question was a secondary consid- 
eration. 

Primarily last week’s moves, while do- 
ing little if anything to curb Hitler, fitted 
in perfectly with the administration plan 
to shift public opinion from an isolationist 
attitude to one of consolidated, active op- 
position to “international gangsters.” 


The TVA Fight 


Nation Wonders if Roosevelt 





Blundered in Firing Morgan 


“The very theory of the TVA Act it- 
self,” argued Sen. George W. Norris two 
weeks ago, “was to make the organization 
independent of any department, independ- 
ent of any President, independent of any 
political change . . .” 

Norris had been discussing the Byrnes 
Reorganization Bill, but his argument 
proved a boomerang in the prolonged dis- 
pute over the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
board of directors. Last week the anti- 
administration press, condemning a Presi- 
dential action that had received Norris’ 
wholehearted approval, gleefully quoted 
the Senator’s own defense of TVA inde- 
pendence. The President, in the face of 
impressive constitutional doubts about his 
rights to remove a Tennessee Authority 
officer, had fired Chairman Arthur E. Mor- 
gan and replaced him with a codirector, 
Harcourt A. Morgan. 


Legal Aspects 

Mr. Roosevelt sent Congress two docu- 
ments supporting his action: a message of 
his own and an opinion by Acting Attor- 
ney General Robert H. Jackson. The Presi- 
dent based a forthright defense of his 
position upon his “constitutional duty to 
take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” Jackson’s words betrayed a less 
confident attitude: “The Tennessee Valley 
Authority being an executive agency . 
the power of removal ought to be in the 
President.” Basing his logic on a Supreme 
Court decision which upheld President 
Wilson’s right to remove a postmaster, the 
Attorney General declared Mr. Roosevelt 
possessed a corresponding right to dis- 
charge any “executive” officer. 

Within the limits of the TVA law itself, 
Jackson followed two other lines of reason- 
ing: (1) the act gave Congress blanket 
power to remove a TVA director but didn’t 
specifically exclude the President from the 
same prerogative; (2) the act granted the 
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President the right to discharge TVA of- 
ficials for requiring political credentials 
from prospective employes but didn’t ex- 
plicitly restrict his power of removal to 
that ground alone. 

In Congress and the press two questions 
immediately arose: Did the law actually 
empower the President to dismiss Chair- 
man Morgan? Was TVA in fact an “execu- 
tive” agency—or was it a quasilegislative, 
quasijudicial body like the Federal Trade 
Commission, whose officers’ immunity to 
Presidential removal had already been es- 
tablished by the Supreme Court? 


Backwash 

Conservative newspaper opinion general- 
ly held that the President had exceeded 
his authority. Editors fumed _ wordily: 
“eross mishandling . . . unadorned incom- 
petence .. . downright dictatorship.” More 
liberal commentators argued that Morgan 
—in his continued refusal to substantiate 
his charges of dishonesty against his co- 
directors—had not only defied his superior 
hut had destroyed his own prestige and 
damaged TVA’s position in the public 
mind. 

Morgan’s reaction was ambiguous. Vis- 
iting a law firm in Chicago, he refused to 
confirm or deny rumors that he planned to 
test his case at law but indicated he 
still considered himself chairman. Asked 
whether he would cooperate in a Congres- 
sional investigation of TVA, he replied: 
‘Any public official is at the call of Con- 
gress at any time.. .” 

In Washington, repercussions were at 
once oral and positive. Sen. H. Styles 
Bridges, vociferous foe of TVA, called the 
Morgan affair another “Dreyfus case.” 
The House defeated a $2,613,000 appro- 
priation to start construction on Gilberts- 
ville Dam, a key unit of the Tennessee 





project. The Senate adopted a compro- 
mise resolution authorizing a joint com- 
mittee to investigate TVA. Facing little 
expected opposition in the House, the 
measure provided for five members from 
each body, power to subpoena witnesses, 
and $50,000 for expenses. 





Significance 


In Washington over the week end, 
speculation echoed: had the President 
committed a major political blunder? 

Undoubtedly his action in removing 
Morgan had enraged a large group of 
conservative Democratic politicians. Yet 
seasoned political observers believe that, 
unless the investigating committee strik- 
ingly dramatizes TVA’s squabbles, there 
is likely to be little alienating effect on 
rank-and-file voters. Even the administra- 
tion’s bitterest foes hardly dare hope that 
Congressional inquiry will uncover actual 
corruption in the Authority’s affairs. The 
most damaging discoveries will probably 
be evidence of blundering, administrative 
inefficiency, violent differences over policy, 
extravagance—and, some think, political 
favoritism (perhaps in the controversy 
over Senator Berry’s marble claims) . 

If Morgan takes his dismissal to the 
Supreme Court, time will dull the effect 
of a decision unfavorable to the Presi- 
dent: at least a year must pass before the 
case can reach the highest bench. 





Alaska Wins 


Alaska’s industrial backbone is its fish- 
ing and canning: 25,000 workers pack 
8,500,000 cases of salmon a year, and the 
industry pays about 80 per cent of the 
territory’s taxes. In 1930, when Japanese 
boats appeared in Bristol Bay, just north 
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of the Aleutian Islands, and fished jn 
waters forbidden to American boats by 
conservation law, Alaskans were alarmed. 
Their alarm grew when Japan two years 
ago appropriated 89,000 yen ($25,700) 
for a three-year survey of fishing possj- 
bilities off the Alaskan coast. 

Last summer low-flying airplanes 
brought reports that the Japanese craft 
were practically floating canneries—their 
crews cleaned, canned, and even boxed 
the fish on board. Immediately a how! of 
protest arose from the Alaskans, who 
feared that within five years the Japa- 
nese would destroy the Alaskan salmon 
industry. 

Last November the State Department 
sent a 2,000-word protest to Japan. It 
described the $358,000-a-year conserva- 
tion program to protect Alaska’s most 
precious resource, emphasized the im- 
portance of the salmon to “Americans 
whose economic sacrifices have fostered 
and perpetuated” the industry, and ob- 
served: “As a sound principle of justice 

. . the American Government believes 
that the right or obligation to protect 
the Alaska salmon fisheries . . . is a mat- 
ter which must be regarded as important 
in the comity of the nations concerned.” 

Last week the Japanese Government 
finally replied. It agreed to suspend its 
“survey,” refrain from licensing ships for 
fishing in Bristol Bay, and _ take the 
“necessary and proper measures” against 
any vessel guilty of commercial fishing 
there—“when conclusive evidence is pre- 
sented.” Expressing “appreciation” of 
Japan’s assurances, the State Department 
nevertheless announced: “The Bureau of 
Fisheries and the Coast Guard will con- 
tinue to be charged with the duty of ob- 
serving fishing activities in Alaskan 
waters.” 


In Congress 
Hard-Boiled Lobbying Inquiry 
Marks Reorganization Fight 


Escaping from the semi-monastic social 
restraints observed by members of the 
nation’s highest bench, Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black last week sat down to 
a friendly lunch with a few of his former 
Senate pals. Among them was Sherman 
Minton, chairman of the Senate Lobby 
Investigating Committee. 

Had he felt so inclined, Justice Black 
might well have given Senator Minton 
valuable tips on how to run the lobby 
committee. As its chairman, Black had 
probed the utility industry’s attempts to 
defeat the Holding Company Act, had 
cynically questioned the patriotic motives 
of such high-sounding groups as_ the 
American Liberty League and the Senti- 
nels of the Republic and had drawn abuse 
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by issuing so-called “dragnet subpoenas” 
for witnesses, private records, and cor- 
respondence. 

Last week Minton followed the pattern 
that Black had developed to combat 
small, heavily endowed groups that op- 
pose New Deal legislation: turning the 
glare of a Senate investigation on their 
personnel and methods. 

This time, Minton chose opponents of 
the administration’s Reorganization Bill 
as his quarry. Like Black, he made good 
use of the Senate power of subpoena and 
relied on sympathetic newspaper men for 
backstage help. Among reporters, the Sen- 
ator leaned heavily on Paul Y. Anderson, 
St. Louis Star-Times Washington corre- 
spondent, who had urged him to revive 
Black’s dormant committee and all last 
week suggested leading questions to com- 
mittee members. 


Pressure 

Feb. 5, 1937, President Roosevelt served 
notice that he wanted to reorganize the 
Supreme Court. So great was the alarm 
of Frank E. Gannett, wealthy publisher 
of nineteen New York State newspapers, 
that on the very next day he founded the 
National Committee to Uphold Consti- 
tutional Government. 

Gannett then hired a former wartime 
propagandist, Dr. Edward A. Rumely,* 
as N.C.U.C.G. executive secretary at 
$1,000 a month. Rumely worked hard, 
and contributions poured in. By last 
August his organization had spent $209,- 
000 and swamped the mails with some 
16,000,000 pieces of anti-Roosevelt litera- 
ture. 

After the court plan’s defeat, the bill 
to reorganize the government gave the 
N.C.UC.G. a new, lease on life. Rumely 
branded the measure the “third crisis” in 
American history, overshadowed only by 
the Revolution and the Civil War. The 
doctor spent another $50,000 and dis- 
tributed nearly 700,000 broadsides assail- 
ing the Reorganization Bill. 





*M.D., University of Freiburg. 
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Senatorial snipers: Lynn Frazier and Sherman Minton 


To the lobby committee last week Dr. 
Rumely truculently asserted his 100 per 
cent Americanism. Chairman Minton 
quietly asked the witness just how patri- 
otic he had been during the World War. 
Somewhat subdued, Rumely admitted 
that he had served 30 days in jail for 
violating the Trading With the Enemy 
Act by accepting $750,000 from a German 
source to buy The New York Evening 
Mail and pepper its pages with pro-Ger- 
man propaganda. 

Gannett and Rumely made no secret of 
their antagonism toward the committee. 
A fortnight ago they balked when sub- 
poenaed to appear within 24 hours with 
the N.C.U.C.G.’s confidential files. 

Friction between witnesses and Senators 
again gave off sparks when Minton sub- 
poenaed Rumely a second time to produce 
his records. In reply, Rumely’s lawyer, 
Elisha Hanson, announced: “We have ex- 
amined the subpoena . . . It will not be 
complied with.” 

Committee members at once went into 
executive session. The problem: whether 
or not to cite Dr. Rumely for contempt of 
the Senate? Observers who tried to read 
the committee’s mind guessed that Rumely 
would go scot-free, since Senators felt 
that, although the Reorganization Bill was 
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proposed fourteen months ago, the opposi- 
tion had hit top speed too late to wreck 
the bill’s chances. 


Changes 

Meanwhile, on the Senate floor a final 
nip-and-tuck fight centered around the 
Reorganization Bill. A Democratic-Re- 
publican coalition continued efforts all 
week to dilute the power granted the Presi- 
dent by tacking on weakening amend- 
ments. 

Sen. Harry Byrd led off with his 
favorite argument—that the bill would 
not cut Federal expenses—and proposed 
an amendment to force Mr. Roosevelt to 
seek a 10 per cent reduction in the gov- 
ernment’s running expenses. But, after 
Sen. James Byrnes asserted that if the 
$450,000,000 reduction came out of sala- 
ries it would mean firing one out of every 
three government workers, the Senate 
voted down the amendment 56 to 28. 

Three days later, Byrd again lost out 
when he tried to save the Comptroller 
General’s office. Then, one by one, amend- 
ments to keep sixteen favored bureaus 
from possible tampering fell by the way- 
side. 

But over the week end anti-reorganiza- 
tion lobbyists’ hopes shot up as capital 
messenger boys scurried to Senators’ offices 
and homes with more than 100,000 tele- 
grams condemning the bill. One legislator 
who had been “on the fence” received 
12,000 telegrams. Simultaneously, conser- 
vative newspapers and columnists raised 
a scare over the bill’s threat to “make the 
President a dictator.” Worried over the 
effect of such mass pressure, Administra- 
tion Leaders Byrnes and Schwellenbach 
used the radio to blast back at “lobby- 
ists.” 

Monday, three hours of tense debate pre- 
ceded the final Senate vote. While a new 
avalanche of telegrams tumbled into Wash- 
ington, Sen. David I. Walsh warned: “We 
are now considering the question of plung- 
ing a dagger into the very heart of de- 
mocracy.” Walsh then moved to recommit 
the bill for further study—equivalent to 
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killing it. His motion lost 48 to 43. A few 
minutes later the Senate passed the Re- 
organization Bill 49 to 42. 


Upshot 


When the dust of the reorganization 
battle had temporarily settled, Washing- 
ton tried to figure out which if any of 
the charges of “dictator” thrown at 
Franklin Roosevelt had been borne out 
by the facts. 

Originally the President demanded 
more than he could reasonably hope to 
win—a _ favorite Roosevelt stratagem. 
Critics’ major objections first centered on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s inclusion of semijudicial 
agencies (like the ICC and FCC) in his 
reorganization plans. Soon, however, ‘ad- 
ministration leaders eliminated the quasi- 
judicial bodies from the bill. 

Second complaint concerned replacing 
the independent Comptroller General with 
a budget director appointed by the Presi- 
dent and an auditor general responsible 
to Congress. Charges flew that the Presi- 
dent could dominate the budget director 
and that the post-audit of the auditor 
general would not check illegal spending 
in time to prevent loss. The bill’s apolo- 
gists took the view that the bill’s pro- 
vision for a complete yearly audit to 
Congress would check reckless executive 
spending. 

Third, only a slim minority believed 
much good could come from replacing the 
three-member Civil Service Commission 
with a single administrator. But the bill’s 
Senate foes failed to capitalize on this 
clause’s weakness. 

Fourth, even Senators agreed that, if 
bureaus are to be merged or scrapped, the 
President must do the job, since he is less 
subject to bureaus’ pressure than are Con- 
gressmen. But many wanted Congress to 
retain more of a check than is contained 
in the bill’s provisions which, in effect, re- 
quire a two-thirds vote to cancel a Roose- 
velt order. 

In general: Capital consensus was 
that the Reorganization Bill that passed 
the Senate handed far less power to the 
President than the bill first proposed. 
None the less, zealous guardians of legis- 
lative authority against executive en- 
croachments hoped the House would fight 
to retain the present Civil Service Com- 
mission and guarantee the independence 
of TVA and other policy-forming bodies. 
Impartial students this week saw only a 
moderate chance for such amendments but 
a good chance for the bill’s final enactment. 








‘No Gambling’ 


When Palm Beach was just blossoming 
out as the winter capital of American 
society 40 years ago, the brothers Ed and 
John Bradley opened a gambling-casino 
restaurant there. At first they lost most of 
the money they put in—money they had 








cleaned up at Western tracks and tables. 
In despair one night they broke a long- 
standing American custom and admitted 
women to the gaming rooms. They turned 
the tide to fabulous success. 

John Bradley eventually retired, but 
Ed—Col. E. R. Bradley, only four-time 
winner of the Kentucky Derby—made the 
rambling, white-painted Beach Club the 
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Col. E. R. Bradley 


most exclusive gambling layout in the 
world. It became famous for its food, its 
discretion, and its apparent immunity 
from trouble. Possibly because of Colonel 
Bradley’s lavish charities, the club had 
been shut by authorities only once—at 
the season’s end 23 years ago. 

Last week, in a sudden spasm of law 
enforcement, sheriff’s deputies again closed 
the gaming room. But, as in the previous 
instance, the officers waited until the sea- 
son’s play was almost over before making 
the raid—which Gov. Fred P. Cone had 


. authorized last December. 





‘John Sanders’ 


Twenty-six years ago headlines ban- 
nered the tale of Carl Warr, “the human 
bomb.” In Martian mask and goggles, 
Warr had entered a Los Angeles police 
station, displayed a glass-topped box con- 
taining 52 sticks of dynamite, and threat- 
ened to blow the place, the police, and 
himself to bits. While a terrified official 
haggled over Warr’s demand that a rail- 
way executive be produced as hostage 
until the railway raised its wages, other 
officers emptied the building. Then three 
policemen crept up behind Warr, slugged 
him, and seized his dynamite. Warr spent 
thirteen years in jail. 

Last week Los Angeles police took a 
60-year-old hobo, “John Sanders,” from 
a freight car in the railway yards. After 
fingerprints established that “Sanders” 
was Warr, a Municipal Court judge gave 
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him a five-day sentence, then suspended 
it—on condition that “the human bomb” 
beat it out of Los Angeles and head for 
San Francisco. 

Northbound, Warr chuckled to report- 
ers: “That dynamite business was a 
bluff. I had the machine fixed so jt 
wouldn’t go off.” 





Colonel House 


Wilson’s Friend Preferred 
Power to the Spot-Light 


Once Kaiser Wilhelm II remarked: “The 
visit of Colonel House to Berlin and Lon- 
don in the spring of 1914 almost prevented 
the World War.” 

As it was, during the World War, the 
tense, small-boned Texan sat in high Allied 
councils as an unofficial ambassador from 
the United States. To the tangled web of 
international diplomacy Col. Edward M. 
House brought a quality of small-town 
candor, shrewdness, and common sense. In 
New York this week he died of pleurisy 
at 79. 

Though he repeatedly shunned _ public 
office, House exterted an influence on Dem- 
ocratic politics from the time he acted as 
campaign manager for Governor Hogg of 
Texas 50 years ago until the days of his 
occasional conferences with President 
Franklin Roosevelt. During Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration he wielded influence 
second only to the President himself, who 
called him “my independent self.” 

Wilson and House first met in the Hotel 
Gotham, New York, in 1911, after House 
had started a Wilson-for-President boom 
in Texas. Without ever attending a con- 
vention or political meeting, House got 
credit for electing four governors and at 
least one United States Senator. 

Yet it was not until the war that House 
attained the proportion of a world figure. 
In 1917 he represented the United States 
in the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
and a year later negotiated with the Cen- 
tral Powers for the Armistice. 

On his 77th birthday House revealed 
that he had written the first draft of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. But 
buried with him were details historians 
would give eye teeth to know: the inside 
story of his “break” with Wilson. Gossips 
liked to say that the President’s second 
wife had wedged House and Wilson apart. 
All that Colonel House himself ever said 
was: “After Paris, Woodrow Wilson was 
a sick man, a man in the hands of a bed- 
room circle. That bedroom circle kept us 
apart. My letters never reached him; no 
messages were sent tome... 

“The situation between myself and Mrs. 
Wilson remains precisely what it always 
was. We were never close friends; we are 
not now. We never have been enemies; we 
are not now.” 
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Abandoned castle in Spain: Moors on the Aragon front 


Franco’s Smashing Drives 


Prove Speed Best Weapon 


When Barcelona heard last week that 
the Aragon offensive of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco had taken a sudden 
swing northeast across the Ebro River, 
Herbert L. Matthews of The New York 
Times went out to survey the lines. He 
found a crucial defense position at Bujara- 
loz, which is located on the main road 
from insurgent Saragossa through Fraga 
and Lérida to Barcelona. Matthews cabled 
as follows: 

“I came out here this morning expecting 
to find another retreat such as followed the 
first rebel thrust toward Caspe (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 28) . Instead I have found the 
loyalists strongly entrenched along _posi- 
tions well to the west of this town, with 
reinforcements already in line, heavier 
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Arrows: Franco drives seaward 





fortifications being dug, and morale as high 
as it ever has been.” 

Matthews left Bujaraloz at 1 p.m. At 
‘> the insurgents moved in—unresist- 
ed. Shattered by an air bombardment and 
artillery barrage, the loyalists got out be- 
fore Franco’s motorized infantry came 
even within rifle range. Matthews then 
cabled that his experience “should tell bet- 
ter than any number of war communiqués 
what is happening in Aragon.” 


Speed 

When the offensive began Mar. 9, it 
seemed that superiority of planes, artil- 
lery, tanks, and motorized troops would 
blast the loyalists out. Speed has been 
more important than mass. Ferdinando 
Chiarelli, Rome correspondent following 
the four Italian divisions in Franco’s 
army, reported in the Giornale d'Italia: 
“Tt is the victory of rapidity. Rapidity of 
movement . . . of maneuver, of attack, 
are at the basis of this great military 
success, more than strength of the col- 
umns, arms, or mass of fire.” 

The first twelve days in crossing the 
dusty Aragon plateau had brought Fran- 
co to the last line of Sierras between his 
army and the sea. But the drive went 
only down a corridor 40 miles wide, south 
of the Ebro. One flank was exposed to 
loyalist artillery across the river. At the 
Sierras, government defenses checked the 
headlong advance. So last week the rebels 
shifted tactics suddenly. Gen. Juan 
Yague’s column of Moors, Italians, For- 
eign Legionnaires, and Navarrese cavalry 
struck across the Ebro, took the village 


of Gelsa, and plunged on to Bujaraloz. 
On this paved highway, bicycles supple- 
mented trucks and armored cars to hurry 
the fighters forward. 

Simultaneously, a new column to the 
north moved out from the rough region of 
Huesca, where picturesque red cliffs create 
a miniature Wyoming. 


Wedge Widened 

Advance of the northern lines broadened 
the active front from a narrow wedge to a 
line 190 miles long. The insurgents moved 
forward in separate columns, hitting suc- 
cessive hammer blows from the shadow of 
the Pyrenees to the border of Castellon in 
the south. Franco’s planes—largely Ger- 
man Messerschmitts, Heinkels, and Jun- 
kers—commanded the air, never seriously 
hampered by loyalist planes or guns.* 

The extreme southern column from Al- 
cafiiz fought up the mountain slopes and 
took Morella. Its drive to the sea threat- 
ened to cut all Barcelona’s land communi- 
cations with the rest of Spain. The north- 
ern columns did even more spectacular 
work. Lérida, 83 miles from Barcelona and 
the junction of vital roads and railways, is 
the strategic gate to Catalonia.+ But Lé- 
rida is on the tableland. The last natural 
obstacle before it is Fraga, above the steep 
banks of the Cinca River—pocked with 
caves of cliff-dwelling peasants. 

The offensive fell on Fraga like hounds 
on a fox. Defense positions 4 miles deep 





*Barcelona was not bombed last week, 
though smaller coast towns were. Franco ac- 
knowledged the “humanitarian motives” of 
protests by Pope Pius, Britain, and France 
against the killing of noncombatants but said 
he would continue to bomb “military objec- 
tives.” He justified past bombings of Barcelona 
on that ground. 


+Major G. F. Eliot, co-author of “If War 
Comes,” predicted in Newsweek, on Nov. 8, 
1937: “The day that Franco takes Lérida, the 
war is over.” 
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stretched over the bluffs. A fleet of 160 
planes bombed them and the sprawling 
village at one time—probably the largest 
air bombardment in history. Troops 
crossed the river to north and south of 
Fraga. While some stormed the town, oth- 
ers pushed on 6 miles across the border of 
Catalonia, bringing the banners of an in- 
vader into that province for the first time 
since the 1872 Carlist War. After a day 
and a half of this terrific punishment, 
Fraga fell. While planes ahead bombed 
villages and machine-gunned roads—as 
packed with scared peasants as with sol- 
diers—the column swept on to Lérida. 

Insurgent radios claimed the loyalists 
were falling back without resistance. They 
expected the Catalans planned a resistance 
at Barcelona similar to the defense of be- 
sieged Madrid. 

Significance---- 

The offensive which brought Franco in- 
to Catalonia in the north and within 30 
miles of the sea in the south was the first 
sophisticated use of modern weapons in 
the 21 months of fighting. At the week end 
he was poised to strike a blow which should 
be fatal on either flank. But a good deal 
of Europe still wanted to know who was 
winning the war—Franco, or Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

That most of the rebel leader’s equip- 
ment is German and Italian, everyone 
knew. Last week Italian papers boasted 
of the victories of the Black Arrow, Blue 
Arrow, Littorio, and 23rd Marzo divi- 
sions in the offensive. They revealed that, 
altogether, 39,000 Italian “volunteers” 
were in Spain. But the pertinent question 
for France and Britian was whether 
Hitler and Mussolini were loading Franco 
with new supplies for the offensive—pour- 
ing so much fresh foreign power into 
Spain that it couldn’t be dislodged after 
a victory. The dictators denied this. They 


said they had sent nothing for months - 


and were ready to withdraw under a 
general agreement. They set up counter- 
accusations that France and the Soviet 
Union were supplying the loyalists with 
guns and planes. 





France Grumbles 


In the next war, Defense Minister Edou- 
ard Daladier reminded the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies last week, France will have 
more worries than any other nation: “Each 
European country will have its own partic- 
ular field. For Britain this would be the 
sea; for Italy, the Mediterranean; for Rus- 
sia, its enormous territory. France’s prob- 
lem would be more complex than any of 
these; it would be colonial like Britain’s, 
Mediterranean like Italy’s, and concerned 
with the European Continent like Ger- 
many’s. And during the first weeks France 
could not expect any effective aid from any 
country.” 








While Daladier spoke, Franco’s victori- 
ous drive in Spain created a not-too-re- 
mote possibility that all his complex fore- 
cast might be turned into reality. The gov- 
ernment of Léon Blum became vividly 
aware that after a Franco triumph, Hitler 
and Mussolini might well refuse to remove 
their cannon and legions, remaining 
camped on France’s southern border and 
across her vital Mediterranean routes to 
man power in Morocco and oil in the Near 
East. 

France’s real problem is whether a 
National Union government can _ be 
framed to replace the weak Blum Cabi- 
net before such a serious international 
crisis comes. Last week internal conflict 
—strikes on one hand, hardheaded Right 
opposition on the other—almost tied 
Blum’s hands. 
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Trouble in London 


Yet he did send his Foreign Minister, 
the white-maned Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
to warn the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs that France “cannot permit” 
a non-Spanish force on the southern 
frontier or across the Mediterranean life 
lines. Moreover, it was unofficially whis- 
pered in Paris that, should the Spanish 
crisis become acute before a _ stronger 
government is formed, Blum is prepared 
to send ships and men to seize a foothold 
on the Spanish coast and the island of 
Minorca (to offset Italian occupation of 
Majorca) . 

This provoked a direct challenge from 
Mussolini. His news agency, Informazione 
Diplomatica, said: “While Italy con- 
firms explicity and loyally the under- 
taking given at London [to withdraw 
‘volunteers’ when others do], responsible 


———— 





circles are following with the greatest at. 
tention the French Leftist campaign for 
intervention which would have unpre- 
dictable and certainly grave repercussions 
and might compromise the peace of the 
European Continent.” 





Britain Growls 


Hitler Warned on Prague; 
Labor Prods Chamberlain 


For the first time since Edward VIII’; 
abdication, tardy M.P.’s found the House 
of Commons so jammed that they over. 
flowed into the galleries with peers 
from the House of Lords. Even ambassa- 
dors, including Joseph P. Kennedy of the 
United States, were uncomfortably sand- 
wiched in the diplomatic gallery. 

While totalitarian tides swirled around 
Czechoslovakia and _ coursed _ through 
Spain, Parliament had assembled to hear 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain ex- 
plain just how far the Lion could be bait- 
ed before snapping back. 

Leaning on the battered leather dispatch 
box used by Disraeli and Gladstone, Cham- 
berlain began with careful equivocation 
and “deliberately used the word attitude 
rather than policy.” London’s “attitude,” 
it seemed, was one of peace, but “that 
does not mean that nothing will make us 
fight.” Britain would go to war to de- 
fend first the empire itself, then France 
and Belgium, finally Portugal, Iraq, and 


Egypt. 
Diplomatic Threat 


Anthony Eden had announced precisely 
this sixteen months before, and the House 
scarcely stirred; it was waiting for an an- 
swer to Europe’s most explosive question: 
what would Britain do if the Fiihrer at- 
tempted to blot Czechoslovakia out of 
existence as he had Austria? 

Chamberlain’s answer surprised no one. 
He would give no “prior guarantee” to de- 
fend Czechoslovakia; yet “inexorable facts 
might prove more powerful than formal 
pronouncements . . . Other countries be- 
sides those who are parties to the original 
dispute would be almost immediately in- 
volved . . . This is especially true in the 
case of France and England.” However, 
Chamberlain hoped Prague would take 
“practical steps . . . to meet the reason- 
able wishes of the German minority.” 

This discreet threat that “inexorable 
facts” might force Britain to aid France, 
should that country declare war to save 
Czechoslovakia, was more than Laborites 
had expected from the cautious Prime 
Minister, and they saved their indignation 
for the most ticklish portion of Chamber- 
lain’s statement: intervention in Spain. 
First he told of “considerable” progress in 
Anglo-Italian negotiations for a new “gen- 
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tlemen’s agreement” in the Mediterranean. 
Then, as he praised nonintervention and 
voiced “full confidence” in the Duce’s 
promise to withdraw his troops from the 
insurgent machine, whistling boos and 
snorts of rage burst from opposition 
benches. One voice roared above the rest: 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
Children are being bombed!” 


Labor Threat 

Next day, with Conservatives generally 
pleased at his statement, the weary 69- 
year-old Premier packed up and left Down- 
ing Street for Cliveden, Lord Astor’s 
Thames-side country house, where (all 
good Laborites are convinced) British 
foreign policy is really formulated by the 
pro-German “Cliveden group.” 

The outcry from opposition politicians 
hadn’t bothered Neville Chamberlain, but 
the day before his speech—with typical 
Birmingham hardheadedness—he had _ in- 
vited to Downing Street the only Laborites 
who could do him real harm: representa- 
tives of the 4,000,000-member _ trades- 
unions. It was the first time since the gen- 
eral strike of 1926 that a Prime Minister 
had consulted directly with organized 
labor. Chamberlain begged the leaders to 
halt any strikes that might hold up re- 
armament, also to modify union rules so 
that 100,000 unskilled workers could be 
immediately hired in the arms factories. 

The Labor chiefs listened politely and 
said nothing. Two days later they let loose 
a denunciation of the government’s “far- 
cical” foreign policy, particularly in Spain 
—first serious indication that Labor may 
use a strike threat to force the lifting of 
nonintervention. 





Significance 


As in 1914 Britain would not openly 
commit herself in advance to go to war 
for Belgium, so last week she refused a 
“prior guarantee” to Czechoslovakia. But 
there was one vast difference: Belgium 
was vital to Britain’s security whereas 
Czechoslovakia is not. Besides, it seemed 
evident that the Fiihrer could overwhelm 
Prague with economic weapons (see page 
17) and that this would be his method 
was clearly indicated last week when the 
German General Staff voluntarily sup- 
plied the Czechs with detailed specifi- 
cations of the distribution of Nazi troops 
in Austria. 

Britain’s greatest danger came from 
smashing insurgent, German, and Italian 
victories in Spain. France reputedly de- 
manded British backing in the seizure of 
Catalonia and Mitorca by the French 
Army as “hostages” until Fascist troops 
withdrew from Spain. Two weeks ago 
London had categorically turned down a 
similar proposal, and another refusal 
seemed certain since Whitehall still thinks 
that a victorious but impoverished Franco 
will kick out his dangerous allies for 
British gold. 


Three things might upset this “atti- 
tude”: a sudden unilateral French move 
precipitating general war, a general strike 
against nonintervention, or the fall of 
Neville Chamberlain because the Duce 
had obviously broken his promise to 
withdraw his troops while the Prime 
Minister had publicly staked his policy 
on the validity of that promise. 


Hitler’s water route to the East: the Danube 


The Blue Danube 


Marshal Goering Gives Vienna 


Some Thoughts on Expansion 


The bright sunshine of a premature 
spring graced Adolf Hitler’s triumphal 
two days in Vienna a fortnight ago; but, 
when his right-hand man arrived in the 
former Austrian capital last week, an 
Alpine wind whipped muddy clouds 
across the sky. Yet Marshal Hermann 
Wilhelm Goring was sunshine enough 
himself. Tinkling with medals and clad 
in a glowing blue uniform, the Reich 
economics dictator bounced out of his 
two-engine, eight-car special train and 
into an open auto that took him past the 
Socialist apartments shelled by Chancel- 
lor Dollfuss’ army in 1934. Then he waved 
his fancy new baton down the Prater- 
strasse, Vienna’s main Jewish street, while 
massed crowds shouted: “Heil! Our Her- 
mann!” 

That night 25,000 Austrian Nazis 
pushed into the remodeled Northwestern 
Railway Station to hear the Reich’s heavy- 
weight orator. “God did not let the 
Fiihrer come into the world for nothing,” 
reasoned Marshal Goring and added: 
“Vienna is not a German city, because 





300,000 Jews live here. The Jew must 
know we do not care to live with him. 
He must go!” 

He intimated that former Chancellor 
Kurt von Schuschnigg—still in “pro- 
tective custody”—would be tried for his 
attempt to stage a plebiscite in alleged 
violation of his agreement with Hitler. 
He followed with a characteristic tirade. 


= WARSAW 
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Of French and British protests over Aus- 
tria’s seizure, he laughed: “Don’t worry! 
Stupid people will never die out!” As for 
the Catholics, “there will be no compro- 
mise if religion meddles in politics.” That 
“comic boy, Archduke Otto,” was through: 
“The Hapsburgs are finished forever,” 
and support of the monarchy idea “will 
be rated as high treason.” 

Finally, the fleshy flyer unfolded his 
grandiose plans for applying Germany’s 
four-year self-sufficiency plan to Austria. 
Customs would be abolished—along with 
Berlin’s $12,000,000 trade debt to Vienna; 
then a vast program of public works 
would be undertaken. Biggest: 683 miles 
of four-lane highways to extend the 
Reich’s system of high-speed military 
roads around Czechoslovakia’s southern 
border, a canal connecting the Rhine and 
the Danube, and the transformation of 
Vienna into a great inland waterway port. 

Meanwhile the Reich’s superefficient 
army had already completed the consolida- 
tion of German and Austrian forces. In 
Berlin, Adolf Hitler reviewed the garri- 
son’s latest addition, the Fifteenth Aus- 
trian Infantry, and Vienna’s most famous 
regiment, the “High and Mighty,” came 
home from Munich nattily clad in Ger- 
man field gray. Not to be outdone, the 
Reich’s navy announced it would take over 
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Austria’s single decrepit Danube gunboat. 
In its place it would launch a fleet of 
monitors similar to the ones that aided 
Austria’s capture of Belgrade in 1915.* 
With these, Hitler’s forces could carry out 
the Drang nach Osten by water as well as 
by land. 


Friends 


In Kénigsberg, capital of East Prussia 
and home of Emmanuel Kant, the Fiihrer 
last week launched the great combination 
election-plebiscite in which Nazis will go 
to the polls Apr. 10 to express Austrian 
and German approval of Anschluss. To 
gutturally cheering, close-cropped Junkers, 
Hitler explained the offer he had made to 
Schuschnigg at the Berchtesgaden con- 
ference: “I said: “You persecute a coun- 
try. What do you mean by constantly 
employing force? I am prepared to enter 
a referendum with you. We will both ap- 
pear as candidates.’ Schuschnigg claimed 
this was impossible.” The next night, in 
another campaign speech at Leipzig, the 
Fiihrer shouted: “Does anyone believe 
there is any such thingsasan international 
conscience?” 

All this time Joseph Biirckel, Nazi 
party chief in Austria, was working to 
make certain that that country gives 
Hitler an overwhelming majority. By a 
shrewd combination of threats and ca- 
jolery, he persuaded Cardinal Innitzer to 
urge all good Catholics to mark their 
ballots Ja for the Fiihrer (see page 25). 
Then he set about winning over former 
Socialists. To 25,000 onetime Red work- 
ers he gave free week-long vacations in 
Germany, almost tearfully crying as they 
left: “I do not demand that you de- 
clare yourselves Nazis immediately .. . 
But when you return I want you to look 
me straight in the eye and say: ‘I have 
tried to understand’.” (Vienna papers 


blossomed with pictures of happy Aus- — 


trian soldiers drinking beer with peach- 
cheeked Bavarian girls.) German Army 
field kitchens dispensed free meals to 
Vienna’s unemployed and, in a last good- 
will gesture, Biirckel reinstated eleven 
firemen who had been jailed for shooting 
at Dollfuss’ troops in 1934. 


Enemies 

But on Jews, monarchists, and journal- 
ists, Biirckel continued to crack down 
hard. 

Jews were barred from all schools pend- 
ing the establishment of ghetto institu- 
tions, while others were impressed and 
forced to clean public buildings. But when 
Storm Troopers ordered General Sommers, 
Jewish War Veterans’ chief, to do this, 
the old man shamed them into with- 
drawal by appearing in full-dress uniform. 
Brown Shirts rummaged through the 
house of Sigmund Freud and confiscated 





*Copied from shallow-draft gunboats used 
on the Mississippi during the Civil War. 
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Booty of bloodless war: Austrian Danube warship 


the ailing 82-year-old psychoanalyst’s pass- 
port. Albert Smolenskin, renowned Jewish 
mathematician, drowned himself when 
ordered to separate from his Nordic wife, 
and Jewish funerals jumped from a nor- 
mal fourteen to 102 a day. Finally, Vienna 
Medical School authorities declared that 
“only Aryan corpses may be used in dis- 
secting.” 

Stiff-necked monarchists didn’t commit 
suicide. Instead, Archduke Joseph Ferdi- 
nand, head of the junior Hapsburg line, 
inked an “incendiary” quotation from 
Goethe on his hand, flashing it in Nazi faces 





Interphoto 


Joseph Biirckel, Pan-German 


as he gave the Hitler salute. Archdukes 
Maximillian and Ernst Hohenberg, mor- 
ganatic sons of Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand—murdered at Sarajevo in 1914— 
blasphemously refused to salute their peas- 
ants. When Storm Troopers ordered Count 
Paul Esterhazy to quarter German troops 
in his castle, he carefully put them in a 
damp and ratty cellar. Last week all three 
archdukes and the count were in jail. 

Gestapo agents from Berlin arrived and 
promptly clamped down a firmer press 
censorship. Their first victim was The 
New York Times correspondent G. E. R. 
Gedye, who was finally expelled for good 
after officials had revoked another ouster 
order a fortnight ago. The Gestapo’s long 
arm even stretched to Prague—to which 
most reporters had fled—and Foreign Min- 
ister Kamil Krofta told correspondents he 
expected “objective” stories about “neigh- 
boring countries.” 








“€ The newspaper men didn’t blame Krofta. 
They guessed that Adolf Hitler had person- 
ally demanded the muzzling of Prague 
correspondents. For the last year the 
Fiihrer’s hatred for the foreign press has 
been expressed more and more vehemently, 
culminating with a speech in Munich two 
months ago in which he darkly threatened 
“retaliation” against “undisciplined” pa- 
pers. Last month Dr. Otto Dietrich, Reich 
Press Chief, carried this further and sug- 
gested a nonagression press pact “to pre- 
vent peace from being sabotaged by ir- 
responsible journalists.” 

By this week end, however, Prague had 
more to worry about than reporters. Both 
the German Agrarian party and the Chris- 
tian Socialists abandoned their “activist” 
cooperation with the government and an- 
nounced that henceforth they will support 
Konrad Henlein—thus making him near- 
ly absolute Fiihrer of Czechoslovakia’ 
3,200,000 Sudeten Germans. This made the 
Nazis, with 55 Chamber of Deputies seats, 
the largest political party; and last week 
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1 this so elated Henlein that he called for 
' a new election. Instead, Premier Milan 
Hodza worked feverishly on a bill giving 


Germans local self-rule rights that in prac- 
tice may amount to semi-autonomy. 


Significance ---- 

Germans now boast that their longest 
river is the Danube, and last week the 
1,725-mile stream seemed to wriggle 
across Central Europe like a mighty por- 
tent of the Reich’s future expansion. 

By abolishing Austrian customs duties 
the highly industrialized Reich can now 
load its manufactures and arms on barges 
at Vienna. Cheap river shipping costs 
, should insure speedy domination of the 
~g great valley’s markets. Then, as bounding 

exports tighten Germany’s already firm 
grip on the Balkans, sorely needed raw 
es materials will come chugging up to Vienna. 
ropear Wheat from the rich Hungarian plain 
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will drain into the Central Danube and 
thence to cereal-starved Germany. Cop- 
lukes | per from Yugoslavia’s mines will float 
mor- | upstream to supply Reich munitions. 
‘erdi- | Long river caravans will steam through 
14— the forbidden Iron Gates with Rumania’s 
peas- oil for Nazi motorized divisions. Finally, 
‘ount at Sulina, Rumania, ships laden with the 
‘oops | Near East’s vast produce will transfer it 
ina | to Vienna-bound barges—incidentally the 
three | most effective loophole in a British sea 
blockade of Germany, since London in 
and time of war is forbidden by treaty from 
press sending warships through the Dardanelles. 
The The easiest method for the Fiihrer to 
» R. “conquer” Czechoslovakia is to strangle 
rood her economically. Most Czech overseas ex- 
ister ports pass through the free port of Ham- 
long burg, which Germany could close while 
hich Italy cooperated with similar measures at . . oaeenaee 
Vlin- Trieste, alternative Czechoslovakian out- Dr. Seyss-Inquart gets instructions 
s he let. Then Hitler could draw the noose 
igh- tight along the Danube. With economic 
control of Hungary and Rumania he could 
fta. ruin Prague’s Central European trade and 
nnn leave the gasping Czechs no choice but sub- 
gue mission to another bloodless Hitler victory. 
the 
has , : . 
ty, | Lithuania Waits 
two Ff , , : ins 
ned | _Lithuania’s best-liked drink is hot krup- 
ne nik—five parts vodka, one part red wine, 
sich and a blob of honey. One of the better 
- dishes is kolduny—beef hash, wrapped in 
tied a pancake and served in hot broth. Last 
| week, as evidence of new “friendship” to- 
ward their Baltic neighbor, Poles in War- 
- saw drank krupnik and ate kolduny for 
oth the first time in eighteen years. 
he But the Lithudnians were in no mood 
st” to appreciate this gesture. A week previ- 
si ously, threatened by 100,000 Polish troops, 
a. Lithuania had yielded to Warsaw’s demand 
a that she reopen diplomatic relations and 
ate likewise reopen her 280-mile border, closed 
he since 1920 in anger at Polish annexation 
ts, | of Lithuania’s capital, Vilna. Acme 


ck | As the two countries agreed to exchange A pipe-smoking Tirolese inspects a German pipe of battle 
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Mexican street scene: ‘Down with the gringos!’ 


ministers and establish rail, telephone, 
telegraph, and mail communications, reac- 
tion set in at Kaunas, present Lithuanian 
capital. Popular feeling insisted that the 
Cabinet resign, and last week the Cabinet 
obliged. Out went Premier Juozas Tubelis 
(who was in Switzerland on sick leave 
throughout the crisis) . In his place, Presi- 
dent Antanas Smetona chose another Na- 
tional Union party leader—the Rev. Vla- 
das Mironas, chief army chaplain, who 
rounded up a Cabinet of loyal National 
Unionists, including Tubelis as Minister 
of Agriculture. 

In the Diet the ousted Defense Minister, 
Gen. Stasys Dirmantas, explained the gov- 
ernment’s attitude: “There will be time 
enough to sacrifice thousands of young 
lives ... when the proper moment arrives 
. . « For the present let the diplomats 
speak.” 





China: Clipped Wings 
Foreign Pilots Are Split Up 
for Good of the Service 


At the Chinese war’s outbreak, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek was leery of foreign mer- 
cenary pilots. He thought these sometimes 
arrogant soldiers of fortune might stir re- 
sentment among Chinese airmen and dis- 
rupt discipline. But the first aerial warfare 
proved Chinese pilots inept if willing 
fighters; their bombing was absurdly in- 
accurate. Accordingly, the beginning of 
1938 saw a steady influx of professional 
aviators—estimated as high as 600—into 
Chiang’s forces. 

The Chinese Aviation Commission at 
Hankow last week found the Generalissi- 
mo’s original size-up of the foreigners at 


least partly correct. Paid $500 a month, 
the Occidentals behaved the worst when 
banded together. Thus, in “the interests 
of homogeneity,” the commission dissolved 
the Fourteenth Bombardment Squadron, 
composed of five Americans, two French- 
men, and one Netherlander. The eight are 
to be scattered among air schools and 
assorted squadrons. 

Reasons for the move were the foreign- 
ers’ lack of discipline and of discretion 
about military secrets. Besides, the Chi- 
nese were peeved at the squadron’s com- 
mander, Col. Vincent Schmidt of Mineola, 
Long Island. A month ago Schmidt made 
history by giving Japanese territory its 
first taste of air attack. He led twelve 
bombers in a spectacular but strategically 
insignificant raid on Taihoku, Formosa. 
Chinese pilots thought Schmidt got too 
much publicity for the adventure. 

Meanwhile, dogged Chinese counterat- 
tacks and hit-and-run guerrilla forays 
stalled Japan’s determined southward 
drive on Suchow, strategic Central China 
railway junction. 


“ Tokyo built a new story on the totali- 
tarian edifice of which last fortnight’s 
Economic Mobilization Bill was the corner- 
stone. Over bitter opposition by capitalist 
members of the House of Peers, the Diet 
passed an army-backed measure to give 
the state control of Japan’s entire $1,325,- 
000,000 electric-power industry. 


“In Tokyo, likewise, American Ambassa- 
dor Joseph C. Grew handed Japan a bill 
for $2,214,007.36 damages to the U.S. 
gunboat Panay and three Standard Oil 
tankers, bombed in the Yangtze River 
last December by Japanese planes. The 
note listed property losses of $1,940,670.01; 
personal damages (3 dead, 40 injured), 
$268,337.35. 


| 





Mexico 


Oil Seizure Backfires: 
U.S. Stops Buying Silver 


For the first time in many years, Mexico’s 
derogatory word for Americans rang last 
week in the streets of Mexico City. “Death 
to imperialism! Down with the gringos:” 
chanted masses of workers and students as 
they marched in approval of the govern- 
ment’s expropriation of foreign-owned ‘oil 
interests (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 21). Denim- 
clad thousands paraded through Zocalo 
Square, then stood to hear their President 
speak from a balcony of the great Nation- 
al Palace (whose walls are covered with 
revolutionary murals by Diego Rivera). 
Militantly, Lazaro Cardenas declared he 
would stick by the expropriation decree 
and face the consequences: 

“That there is danger in it there is no 
doubt, but the danger is certainly not one 
of armed intervention . . . The country 
must make economic sacrifices . . . Mexico 
will honor her debt to foreigners.” 

Four days later came a blow from Wash- 
ington. The United States announced 
cessation “until further notice” of its 
5,000,000-ounce monthly silver purchases 
from Mexico. 





Background 


In December, when the United States: 
came to the rescue of Mexico’s already 
faltering finances with renewal of the sil- 
ver agreement, Bank of Mexico reserves 
had fallen 14 per cent in four months. But 
Cardenas went ahead with his expensive 
land-division and public-works programs. 
Reserves fell another 10 per cent; foreign 
capital fled. Prohibitive tariffs (largely 
affecting the United States) cut off reve- 
nue from imports. Then, on Mar. 19, the 
government expropriated the foreign oil 
industry, and the Bank of Mexico was 
forced to withdraw its support from the 
peso. 

Oil production had previously sup- 
plied one-fifteenth of Mexico’s income. 
Now the new Petroleum Board faced 
the problem of finding home talent to 
replace foreign technicians, as well as 
foreign markets for about 68 per cent of 
her oil. (An attempt to sell through a 
British broker provoked the reply: “We 
don’t sell stolen goods.” From Tokyo 
came reports that Japan would trade 
technical skill for large amounts of oil; 


but Cardenas still hoped to stick “with, 


the democratic nations.”) 

Disposition of the oil should be sim- 
ple compared with getting rid of the sil- 
ver if the United States won’t buy it. 
Mexico is the world’s largest producer 
of silver; her chief item of export has 
been silver. And the United States Treas- 
ury is the only large-scale buyer of sil- 
ver left in the world. 
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Einstein and Progress: 
| New Book Brings Physics Down 
to Earth for the Layman 


A plain, wooden yardstick traveling with 
the speed of light—186,000 miles a second 
_would shrink into nothingness; a person 
moving faster than a ray of light could see 
history going backward like a movie film 
in reverse. These statements may seem like 
scientific hocus-pocus, but they are every- 


} day logic to Albert Einstein. 
In a series of papers written from 1905 

to 1915, the professor of professors created 

a new theory of matter and the universe, 
and to do it he had to cram pages with 
Greek letters and other mathematical sym- 
hols. Eighteen years ago, however, 
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stein showed he could also translate mathe- 
matics into ordinary, everyday language 
when he wrote “The Theory of Rela- 
tivity.” 

In Tue Evo.ution or Puysics*—pub- 
lished last Monday and written in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Leopold Infeld, his co- 
worker at the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N.J.—Professor Einstein 
took on an even more difficult job. He set 
out to make theoretical physics clear to 
the Jayman. 

“The book,” say the authors, “is a simple 
chat between you and us.” The chat starts 
in the sixteenth century when the Italian 
physicist Galileo rolled balls down an in- 
cline, dropped others from the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, and proved they contained 





*313 pages, 73,000 words. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2.50. 
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The Professor's home at Princeton 


within themselves a force that could keep 
them moving forever with a constant ve- 
locity. After these experiments, Newton 
was able to show that a single force—gravi- 
tation—caused the balls to roll downhill 
and caused the planets to revolve about 
the sun. 

Science now had an accurate way of 
predicting planetary motions; the mechani- 
cal theory was born: shifting bodies and 
forces acting between them were all that 
was needed to explain nature. Space and 
time didn’t cause any trouble; the first was 
a rigid, unchanging framework; the second, 
a one-way flow measured by the ticks of 
a clock. 





Light---- 


Then this theory broke down, and Drs. 
Einstein and Infeld show how it happened. 
We see things because they send us light 
rays. Since light travels with a definite 
speed, an observer moving toward its 
source will see an event sooner than some- 
one standing still. Both observers may 
have perfect watches, and they both will 
be positive that they are right. But they’re 
playing havoc with the idea of absolute 
time. 

To solve this puzzle and others, Einstein 
built his theory of relativity. It created a 
new world in which space and time are 
merely intuitive ideas and the yardsticks 
used previously shrink as a matter of 
course. In modern physics even light may 
act like a moving body, and its path is 
bent by gravity. 

One sign of the book’s value is that the 
facts are presented not as sensational “dis- 
coveries” but the inevitable conse- 
quences of scientific theory. It is a review 
of man’s conquest of his own ignorance. 
The authors conclude: “In every dramatic 
struggle between old and new views, we 
recognize . . . the ever-firm belief in the 
harmony of our world, continually 
strengthened by the increasing obstacles 
to comprehension.” 


as 


€ Professor Einstein is Germany’s No. 1 
refugee (see page 10). By the time he 
arrived in the United States four and a 
half years ago, Nazis had already seized 
his country home and motorboat at Caputh 
outside Berlin and set a price of $6,800 on 
his head. Offered a lifetime professorship 
at Princeton, he requested a salary so low 
that officials raised it to maintain their 
standards. Today he lives alone (his wife 
died fifteen months ago) , lectures now and 
then on pacificism and other nonscientific 
subjects, and spends hours improving his 
theory of relativity. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


{ J. Lyell Clarke, illinois engineer, told 
New Jersey mosquito experts about the 
bladderwort, a green plant that eats in- 
sects. When placed in a bowl containing 
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1,800 baby mosquitoes, the bladderwort 
caught and ate all but three of them. 


* A bulletin of the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations advised women un- 
der 21 against strenuous athletics—run- 
ning should be restricted to distances less 
than 90 yards. Sports definitely taboo: 
fencing, boxing, wrestling. 


4{Dr. Franz Alexander, Chicago, an- 
nounced he had cured certain asthma cases 
by Freudian psychoanalysis: “We find that 
asthma attacks are most frequent during 
periods when patients are struggling over 
a conflict, the outcome of which will be a 
decision as to whether or not to remain at 
home.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Hoary Myth of the Press; 
N.Y. Post Debunks Idea News 
Is Separate From Opinion 





One day last year the editors of The New 
York Post developed a fine case of the gal- 
loping grumps. Assembled for a routine 
conference with their boss, J. David Stern, 
they noted a declaration by a publishers’ 
association that news columns were and 
forever should be free of editorial bias. 
This struck The Post’s editors as unadul- 
terated hooey, and Publisher Stern agreed 
that they should debunk it at the first op- 
portunity. 

Last week they got their chance. A letter 
from E. K. Merat, a Persian-born student 
at Columbia University’s Advanced School 
of Education, informed them that he was 
preparing a graduate thesis upon news- 
paper coverage of the 1936 campaign and 
that he wanted to know whether The Post 
concurred in “the theory of American jour- 
nalism that news is separate from opin- 
ion.” Excerpts from The Post’s published 
reply: 

“Dear Mr. E. K. Merat: We’re surprised 
at you. We don’t know who has been hand- 
ing you this line . . . The theory that the 
news columns of a paper are solely reserved 
for the facts and the editorial columns held 
sacred for opinion is one of the hoariest 
pieces: of bunk ever peddled to a class in 
journalism ... You see, Mr. E. K. Merat, 
men, not machines, report news stories, and 
men, not machines, edit and make news- 
papers ... That means editors have to use 
their judgment. Judgment, dear Mr. E. K. 
Merat, is opinion.” 

The Post went on to say that it wasn’t 
talking about deliberate distortion of the 
facts: “That’s something else, and Amer- 
ican papers have been cleaning themselves 
of it for years.” But a newspaper’s ap- 
proach to a given subject influenced its 
“play” of the news. Whereas The Post 
called the Child Labor Amendment the 
Child Labor Amendment, The New York 
Herald Tribune called it “the youth-con- 


trol amendment.” The New York Times 
considered tax reform a burning issue and 
displayed news about it accordingly; The 
Post didn’t think the masses were inter- 
ested and buried items on the same subject. 
As The Post summed it all up: “If The 
World-Telegram was to invent a bill for 
ending bunions, we'd report it, all right, 
but we probably wouldn’t give it top posi- 
tion on page 1 . . . We think it’s good for 
newspaper readers to know the facts of 
life. We do the best we can to print both 
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E. K. Merat, student of news 


sides of everything. But we’re only human. 
So, thank God, are our competitors.” 

The publisher of one of The Post’s prin- 
cipal competitors wrote Merat that edito- 
rial opinion did not color news treatment, 
except as it “unconsciously” crept into the 
news columns. Clarence Hathaway, man- 
aging editor of the Communist Daily 
Worker, said flatly that his paper reported 
facts and nothing else. All of which recalls 
the classic tale in The Daily Worker’s 
saga. It seems that a_ Rolls-Royce 
scrunched a taxi against a lamppost one 
night, and the news editor pitched a cap- 
italist clipping over to a rewrite man with 
the instruction: “Here, class-angle this in 
a hurry!” 





Esquire’s Kid Brother: 
Ken Launched as Fortnightly 
to Reveal ‘Great Inside’ 


“Magazines, like history, are but the 
lengthened shadows of the men who make 
them,” the publishers of Esquire and Cor- 
onet announced early this year in a bro- 
chure describing their third and newest 
venture. 

Foreshadowed and delayed by a series 
of upheavals among the men who make it, 
the fortnightly Ken this week joins the 
family of publications fathered by David 


A. Smart and William H. Weintraub, own. 

ers of Esquire-Coronet, Inc. On the news." 
stands and in the mails Mar. 31, the firs : 
issue of 500,000 copies (25 cents apiece) 
presents a black and orange cover, 50 Pages 


of advertising, 90 pages of text and Dic. | 


tures, and such articles as “The Coming 
Moroccan Revolt,” a story about fight 
referees, an Ernest Hemingway polemic 
against war. Everything, according to ad. 
vance blurbs, is designed io reveal “The | 
Great Inside,” to “flush hitherto invisible | 


niggers from hitherto unnoticed woodpiles,”) | 


The emergence of Ken, four months! 
late, is a tribute to the tenacity of Smart, | 
Weintraub, and their chief editorial g. 
trap, Arnold A. Gingrich, managing editor 
of Esquire. Last week a succession of per. 
sonnel troubles was climaxed by the resig. 
nation of Book Critic Burton Rascoe, who 
fell out with Smart and quit both the ney 
magazine and Esquire. 

In his exit from Ken, Rascoe went the 
way of several departed or deflated “work. 
ing editors.” Ken’s first editor, War Cor. 
respondent Jay Allen, parted with the pub- 
lishers by mutual disagreement: they 
thought he spent too much money and! 
showed too little for it; he thought they! 
reneged on their promise to pitch the mag. 
azine far and loudly to the Left. George 
Seldes, correspondent and author of “You 
Can’t Print That” and other muckraking 
best sellers, replaced Allen for a while, then 
dropped from the status of editor to that 
of an associate editor. Finally, after Ken! 
had added anti-Communism to its anti-} 
Fascist doctrine, Ernest Hemingway, the 
biggest “big name” in the Smart-Wein- 
traub galaxy, disowned his advertised role 
as “working editor” and listed himself as 
a contributor having nothing to do with 
policy. 

Last week a top-rank writing scientist, 
Paul de Kruif, answered rumors about 
himself and Ken. From his home at Hol- 
land, Mich., he wired: “1T 1s ABSOLUTELY 
FALSE THAT I HAVE WRITTEN TO FRIENDS 
CRITICIZING KEN’S EDITORIAL POLICY STOP 
KEN’S ADVERTISING ALSO EXAGGERATES) 
WHEN IT CALLS ME AN EDITOR STOP AM/ 
ONLY A SECOND-LINE CONTRIBUTOR STOP 80. 
LONG AS KEN’S POLICY DEFINITELY AGAINST/ 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND JAPANESE BABI) 
KILLERS, I HAVE NO QUARREL WITH IT.”* 

Among Ken’s remaining editors and cot- 
tributors are enough Left-wingers to give 
it more than a superficial stamp of liber- 
alism. Known for his penetrating exposes! 
in the Leftist press, John Spivak is pre’ 
paring a series on Fascism. Readers of the 
Communist Daily Worker will recognize 
another old friend: Fred Ellis, tops among 
radical cartoonists, has found in Ken his 
first mass outlet. 
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*De Kruif has sold Ken several articles i 
$1,000 each. He ranks as a “Class A” contribu 
tor. For “Class B” stuff, Ken offers $500, re 
gardless of length; for run-of-the-mill, “Clas 
C” matter, $100 to 250—a rate in keeping wit! 
Esquire’s usual scale. 
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ARTS 





Breaking Up Collections: 
Those of Mills, Rockefeller 
and Schiff on the Block 


Many heirs of wealthy Americans don’t 
want the responsibility of looking after 
sreat art collections. Death and taxes, to 
ay nothing of the changing tastes of 
younger generations, have been responsible 
for the breakup of many fine American 
art accumulations. Three such dispersals 
were in the news last week: 


©The New York home of Ogden Living- 
ston Mills, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Herbert Hoover, which is in effect 
a wing of Versailles transplanted to Fifth 
Avenue and one of America’s most sump- 
tuous town houses, is for sale. This week 
the contents and even the gilded paneling 
of ten of its 39 rooms go on the auction 
block at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York. 

Though Mrs. Mills and a staff of six 
servants remained in_ residence, pros- 
pective buyers last week could wander at 
will through the marble-paneled dining 
room, up a marble, Hollywoodesque grand 
stairway, and through eight elaborate, 
thickly carpeted drawing rooms hung 
with rare Gobelin tapestries and with 
paintings by Gainsborough and Goya, 
and furnished in the gilt-and-tapestry 


Louis XV and XVI manner. Even the 
fourth-floor servants’ quarters contain 


gilded mirrors. 

John M. Schiff, 33-year-old son of the 
late Mortimer Schiff, New York banker, 
feels a collection should reflect the owner’s 
tastes (he is by predilection a horseman) . 
So the rich furnishings of his father’s 
elaborate Fifth Avenue mansion will be 
sold in June by Christie, Manson & Woods 
of London. Of the $71,530 realized from 
the famous Schiff library at Sotheby’s in 
London last week, young Schiff will spend 
a part for his own hobby—sporting books 
and art. 


{Percy A. Rockefeller, nephew of the 
late John D., died three years ago. After 
his five children sold his Greenwich, 
Conn., home, they decided their father’s 
art treasures were to a certain extent 
duplicated by their own possessions. Last 
week his tapestries, porcelains, rugs, and 
pictures reached a New York auction 
block. A sale of paintings by Courbet, 
Inness, Romney, and others, netted his 
heirs $37,340. 1 

Last week also the Victorian bed and 
dressing rooms of the late John D. Rock- 
efeller became a permanent item in the 
Museum of the City of New York. The 
ush interior, with its rose-limned wash- 
bowl, rococo gaslighting fixtures, and bed 
of mahogany, ebony, and holly, made 
moderns chuckle and aroused a nostalgia 
mn old New Yorkers. 





Midtown Galleries 
Two Schools: The black granite penguin represents work by Cor- 
nelia Van A. Chapin of New York, one of the comparatively few modern 
sculptors who work directly with stone. New Yorkers last week also ad- 
mired the work of Arline Wingate, a protégé of Jules Bache. 





Eisenstaedt-Pix 





Simplicity Wins 

To a judging of the Art Directors Club 
at Rockefeller Center, New York, 300 en- 
trants brought samples of advertising art. 
The judges rewarded simplicity in all 
fields, whether in the screaming mass ap- 
peal of pulpdom or the dulcet sales solici- 
tations of staid class publications. 

Club medals for first prize in their fields 
went to: Alexander Brook’s painting of a 
girl releasing a dove (pianos); Melbourne 
Brindle’s black and white of a sugar cane 
spearhead against Hawaii’s Diamond Head 
(touring); Torkel Korling’s photograph of 
a child’s hand in a man’s (insurance) , and 
Lester Beall’s complete photo layout of 
one sleeping girl’s figure superimposed on 
another girl’s head (advertising) . 





Thanks, No Salzburg: 
Westporters Boo Out Promoters 
of Aquatic Music Bowl 


Westport is a leisurely Connecticut 
town, drowsing where the Saugatuck River 
flows into Long Island Sound. It is known 
chiefly for its colony of artists and writers, 
fugitives from the hurly-burly and rowdy- 
ism of New York City. 

Last week a war over suspected com- 
mercialism shook this New England Eden. 
Col. Patrick A. Powers, the  village’s 
wealthiest taxpayer (Hollywood promoter, 
organizer of the Universal Pictures Corp. 
and the Film Booking Offices of America, 
former backer of animated cartoons) , pro- 
posed to make Westport the “Salzburg of 
America.” He asked the Board of Zoning 
Appeals for a permit to build a $100,000 
marine stadium for operatic and concert 


festivals. And he proposed building it off 
the grounds of his luxurious Longshore 
Club. 

All in a dither, most. of the art colonists, 
supported by ordinary townsmen, vowed 
that only over their dead bodies would 
Westport have a water circus, cultural or 
otherwise. They packed a hearing in the 
town hall to let off steam. 

“We don’t want to be the Salzburg of 
America!” shouted Edward W. Robotham, 
a publicity man. (He said Hollywood could 
be a Salzburg if it wanted to.) 

“I came here to get away from Green- 
wich Village,” protested one aroused citi- 
zen. “I hope to die here in peace.” 

Another barked: “Are we going to have 
Sonja Henie skating here and common fist- 


fights?” 
“This is like granting powers to Roose- 
velt—,”” remarked Mrs. Lauren Arnold, 


but the other objectors quickly switched 
the argument back onto the main track. 

Mrs. Mateel Howe Farnham, novelist 
and daughter of the late Ed Howe: “They 
talk about having Toscanini . . . this June. 
Why, Toscanini is on his way to Palestine.” 

On the receiving end of these ripe to- 
matoes stood Herbert De Lima, Darien 
lawyer and promoter of the Connecticut 
Society of the Friends of Music—headed 
by Hendrik Willem van Loon, historian— 
which is backing the project. “The simple 
life,” observed De Lima, “can be simply 
awful without culture.” 

“Nuts!” or words to that effect, retorted 
the objectors. Their hisses and jeers drove 
De Lima to his seat with reddening neck. 

The simple lifers won. The board refused 
the permit, and Colonel Powers tried an- 
other way out. He asked the War Depart- 
ment to authorize a floating dock in the 
middle of the navigable Saugatuck. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Dizzy Movie Cycle 
Nears End With Two Chronicles 
of the Persistent Swain 


One of Hollywood’s standard figures of 
fun is the dashing blade who falls in love 
at first sight and wins the object of his 
sudden affection by getting in her hair 
and staying there until she yields. In 
RKO-Radio’s Joy or Lavine, such fa- 
miliar amatory tactics furnish a reason- 
able amount of entertainment. Their cu- 
mulative effect in Warner Brothers’ Foois 
FoR SCANDAL is purely soporific. 

The persistent swain of the RKO 
comedy is Dan Brewster (Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr.), scion of a wealthy family and 
votary of the simple pleasures (which in- 
clude his ownership of a tramp steamer 
and a tropical island). The victim of his 
advances is Maggie Garret (Irene Dunne) , 
a $10,000-a-week actress who has little 
money and less joy of living left after 





drink beer like a high-school freshman, 
yet hiccup like a lady and do justice to a 
pleasant Dorothy Fields-Jerome Kern 
score. The talents of Alice Brady, Guy 
Kibbee, and Eric Blore are buried in 
strictly minor roles. 

The writing quintet responsible for 
“Fools for Scandal” managed to scrape 
up a little more plot but little else. Here 
again the pursued lady is an actress 
(Carole Lombard), but the man who 
pesters her into marriage by establishing 
himself as cook and butler in her home is 
a perennially penniless marquis (Fernand 
Gravet) with a flair for whimsy and the 
domestic sciences. 

In this case, the story which Mervyn 
LeRoy* directs and produces is so lack- 
ing in sprightliness and humor that even 
the frantic efforts of its two stars, along 
with Ralph Bellamy, Allen Jenkins, and 
Isabel Jeans, are unable to make up the 


deficiency. 
While both these films lace their cup of 
comedy with almost lethal doses of 


whimsy, they can be identified with the 


Beauty (Carole Lombard) and the beasts 


daily fending off a passel of parasitic 
relatives. 

Coping with young Brewster is some- 
thing else again. After Maggie has had 
him arrested several times as a masher, 
he is paroled in her custody, thus giving 
him a chance to introduce her to the 
simple pleasures of beer gardens and roller- 
skating rinks. 

With as much plot as its five authors 
have been able to provide, “Joy of Liv- 
ing” starts off briskly under Tay Gar- 
nett’s direction but slows down at the 
halfway mark to puff home in a series of 
gag situations. But even these interpolated 
scenes are sustained by Fairbanks’ dili- 
gence and Irene Dunne’s comic ability to 


legion of foolish farces that call Gregory 
LaCava’s “My Man Godfrey” master. 
And, as such, both will probably mark 
the beginning of a cycle’s end. Last week 
Hollywood’s style setters planned a dras- 
tic cut in the musical- and _farce- 
comedy type of films. As a _ result, 
this summer’s production schedule will 
be topped by romantic thrillers and 
screen stories of a much more sub- 
stantial content. 





*This is LeRoy’s last film for the studio 
whose president, Harry M. Warner, is his 
father-in-law. The director-producer’s signing 
by M-G-M last winter is generally regarded as 
an attempt to fill the vacancy created by 
Irving Thalberg’s death. 
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Invasion in 8 Minutes 


Last summer Eugene W. Castle, ey. 
Hearst reporter and producer of industria] 
films for advertising, cut newsreels to 8. 
and 16-millimeter sizes and made the pro- 
fessional product available for the first 
time to the nation’s 2,000,000 owners of 
miniature movie projectors. This week— 
with a timeliness that marked previous edi- 
tions of his “News Parade”—Castle jg 
ready to present a comprehensive cover. 
age, in eight languages, of Hitler’s cop. 
quest of Austria. 

The Hindenburg explosion at Lake. 
hurst was Castle’s first venture in the 
series. Its immediate success prompted him 
to follow it up with other items of current 
interest—the Coronation of George YI, 
the life story of the Duke of Windsor, war 
in China, and the sinking of the Panay. In 
view of the films’ popularity with home 
and school projector owners, the producer 
is turning out 80,000 prints of his latest 
history-in-the-making. 


Pere 


GerRMANY Invapes Austria! runs eight 
minutes in its sound version and six min- 
utes longer with the titles provided for the 
silent projectors. Approximately half of | 
the film’s footage is devoted to Austria’s 
apparently cheerful response to invasion; 
the rest offers glimpses of leading states- 
men and their nations’ reactions. With 
each print of his film Castle will distribute 
ballot cards on rearmament and isolation 
and will turn over the results to the State 
Department. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 
Lire Dances On (A.F.E. Corp.) : Writ- 


ten and imaginatively directed by Julien 
Duvivier (now under contract in Holly- 
wood) , this memorable French film—“Un 
Carnet de Bal”—shows an_ attractive 
widow (Marie Bell) with a restless nostal- 
gia for the past tracing the scattered lives 
of the eight men who waltzed with her at 
her first ball twenty years before. The disil- 
lusioning road back reveals tragedy, pathos, 
and comedy in an episodic narrative 
which, if it has its defects, offers an actors’ 
field day to some of France’s greatest stage 
and screen stars—Harry Baur, Louis Jov- 
vet, Pierre Blanchar, Fernandel, Raimu, 
Francoise Rosay, and _Pierre-Richard 
Willm, Robert Lynen. For its superb act- 
ing alone, this film will appeal to even 
casual movie-goers. 


wae 


Over tHe Watt (Warner Brothers): 
Railroaded to prison for a murder he did 
not commit, a pugnacious truck driver 
(Dick Foran) resists discipline until an 
understanding chaplain (John _ Litel) 
takes him in hand. Although this melo- 5 
drama was written by Warden Lewis E. 7 
Lawes of Sing Sing Prison, it is neither an 
exciting nor a convincing study of modern | 
penology. June Travis, Dick Purcell, § 
George E. Stone. 
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Ersatz 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Ciare Kummer last week went 
the whole hog in an attempt to cater 
to the current fad of reducing the 
drama to its bare elementals. We have 
had plays without scenery. We have 
had plays without cos- 
tumes. We have had op- 
eras without an orchestra. 
We have had plays acted 
entirely by one person. 
But these, apparently, 
were merely the beginning. 
Mme. Kummer has now, 
in an exhibit called Sprine 
Tuaw, given us no play 
at all. By way of topping 
her imaginative triumph 
she has also contrived to 
have her dramatic vacuum 
not acted. And, topping 
her top, she has further seen to it that 
her absentee play and absentee acting 
have been climaxed by absentee stage 
direction. 

In the matter of contemporary the- 
atrical Ersatz this “Spring Thaw” not 
only took the cake but ate it and still 
had it. The only thing about it that 
suggested one was in a theatre was the 
presence of an audience, and even that 
suggestion largely disappeared after 
the opening night. Mme. Kummer’s 
substitute for dialogue assumed the 
uninterrupted two-hour form of having 
one stage dummy make some such re- 
mark as “My spirit is gone” and hav- 
ing another look at an empty whisky 
bottle and say: “So I observe.” The 
hypothetical star of the hypothetical 
play, Mr. Roland Young, along with 
several of the other hypothetical 
performers, substituted a kind of sleep- 
ing sickness complicated with _per- 
nicious anemia, suppressed respiration, 
and rigor mortis for acting. And Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins, the hypothetical di- 
rector, contributed his share to the 
novel experiment by inducing into the 
proceedings a comprehensive anesthesia 
dolorosa. What “Spring Thaw,” doubt- 
less intended as a genial bit of vernal 
cuckooism, needed, in short, was a 
whole lot more Printemps and even 
more Harry. 


The Time Theory which argues 
that the past, present, and future are 
one gets something of a sock with the 
MM. Fields’ and Chodorov’s Scuoo.- 
HOUSE ON THE Lor. It is so definitely 


— 





Ethel Barrymore 


and positively of the past that it hard- 
ly exists in the present and doubtless 
will fail to persist in the future. A 
lampoon of Hollywood, it suffers from 
the theatre’s own Time Theory which 
consigns to the dead yes- 
terday plays that cover the 
old ground in a familiar 
manner. Too many “Once 
in a Lifetimes” and “Boy 
Meets Girls” have passed 
under the bridge to leave it 
much of a chance. Though 
it contains some experi- 
enced observation, since its 
confectors are in the Holly- 
wood movie-scenario 
trade, and though some 
of its dialogue is amusing 
(I don’t refer to a slice 
confusing the cotton gin with what goes 
into cocktails), its general fabric ad- 
heres much too closely to formula to pop 
an audience’s profitable interest. In be- 
tween the funny lines we again behold 
the old rubber-stamp characters caper- 
ing in the old rubber-stamp way: the 
explosive and illiterate movie magnate, 
the frosty-faced female secretary, the 
booking agent in the sports shirt and 
loud slacks, the movie vamp, the brash 
movie press agent, and the rest of the 
stenciled crew. And we also behold the 
old boy-meets-girl plot, with its ramifi- 
cations involving the desperate effort to 
cozen money out of the Eastern banker, 
the turmoil caused by a scandal involv- 
ing the film company’s star, the excited 
last-minute notion of converting all 
the troubles into a scenario that will 
save the star, etc. Ol’ Man Time 
Theory shakes his head. 


I, Mazo de la Roche’s dramati- 
zation of her novel, Wu1TeoAks (of Jal- 
na), Ethel Barrymore plays a grand- 
mother 101 years old. Plays in which 
leading actors or actresses play char- 
acters over 80, and particularly over 
100, seldom get very far with audi- 
ences, as Otis Skinner and others may 
ruefully attest. The only exceptions in 
the last 25 years that come to mind 
are “Grumpy” (Cyril Maude) and 
“Qld English” (George Arliss). All the 
recalled rest have perished from make- 
up poisoning, both literal and dramatic. 
“Whiteoaks” is slightly better than 
most, but still— 








Vatican and Dictators: 
Pope Chides Franco on Bombing; 
Cardinals Back Rebels 


In the past few years the Vatican has 
had to steer an increasingly difficult course 
between the growling reefs of Fascism and 
Communism. Last week Pope Pius XI 
gave thought to both. 

The chief problem was Austria. Con- 
quering Nazism had ended the Pontiff’s 
dream of restoration of the Catholic Haps- 
burg monarchy; German soldiers had 
jailed monarchist priests and _ bishops. 
What was the status of the 1933 Austrian- 
Vatican Concordat guaranteeing the 
church’s nonpolitical rights? Would Hitler 
respect the church’s authority to educate 
Catholic children? Or would he launch a 
campaign to discredit church schools, like 
last year’s “morality trials” of thousands 
of German priests and nuns? Seeking har- 
mony, Theodore Cardinal Innitzer of Vien- 
na last week urged Catholics to vote “Ja” 
in the Apr. 10 plebiscite on Pan-German 
union (see page 17). 

Then there was Spain. To the Vatican, 
Gen. Francisco Franco is waging a holy 
war against Communist godlessness. But 
the Spanish rebels’ recent bombing of 
Barcelona—in which more than 1,000 non- 
combatants died—made it appear the 
church supported barbarous tactics. Last 
week Pope Pius warned Franco he had 
gone too far. For the second time within 
a month, the Pope sent the rebel leader 
urgent representations “to lessen as much 
as possible the horrors of war.” 

In the United States, two cardinals re- 
stated the Catholic stand on Spain. Cele- 
brating the fourteenth anniversary of his 
elevation to the cardinalate, Patrick Car- 
dinal Hayes of New York said of the Bar- 
celona bombing: “I can hardly believe 
Franco would do such a thing . .. I am 
praying that General Franco will win.” 
William Cardinal O’Connell of Boston de- 
fended General Franco as a Christian war- 
rior, called the loyalists “a mob of atheists 
and Communists,” and admonished Amer- 
ican critics of Fascism that “it is not for 
us to say what kind of government Euro- 
pean nations should have.” 





{ Pope Pius last week indirectly rebuked 
Nazi anti-Semitism. He sent $1,240 to 
Elizabeth Hertz, impoverished widow of 
Heinrich Hertz, pioneer radio researcher 
who died in 1894. The discoverer of Hert- 
zian waves was a Jewish German senator’s 
son. His widow, a Protestant, lived in 
Bonn until Nazi molestation drove her 
into a penniless exile at Cambridge, Eng- 


land. 


{Fifteen years ago Michael Williams 
founded and became editor of The Com- 
monweal, now the American Catholic 
laity’s most powerful mouthpiece. In 
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Battleship of the turf 


New York last week, the 61-year-old edi- 
tor announced he had quit. The Apr. 15 
issue will have a new format and two 
new editors—Philip Burnham and Ed- 
ward Skillin Jr., Dr. Williams’ former 
subordinates. 

One of Dr. Williams’ last battles was 
against another Catholic magazine, the 
Jesuit-edited weekly America. The issue: 
Spain. Last year Williams was secretary- 
general of the American Committee for 
Spanish Relief. During the committee’s 
first fund-collecting mass meeting at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, loyalist 
sympathizers at the entrance distributed 
handbills charging the receipts would bene- 
fit only the rebels. Though Dr. Williams as- 
sured them the committee’s work would be 
impartial, America’s 
nounced the committee and organized 
another relief fund for insurgent Spain 
alone. 





Presbyterians 


When Fundamentalist Presbyterians 
bolted the parent church (NEWSWEEK, 
June 20, 1936), the Rev. Carl McIntire 
of Collingswood, N.J., and his congre- 
gation were among them. They refused 
to surrender their $250,000 church and 
posted sentries to ring the chimes in alarm 
if the West Jersey Presbytery should try 
to seize the edifice by force. 

The presbytery had no thought of force 
and turned to the courts. It won the fight 
when Vice Chancellor Francis B. Davis 
ruled in Camden that church property is 
“impressed with a trust for... the de- 
nomination” and so gave the McIntire 
church back to the main body. 

Mr. McIntire was still defiant last 


priest-editors re- 


week. He moved to carry the fight 
eventually to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, because the Davis de- 
cision “would mean that the Presbyterian 
Church may depart entirely from teach- 
ing the Bible and embrace, as some of its 
ministers have today, Communism and 
still retain all the properties dedicated to 
the preaching of the Bible.” 





Methodists 


In 1844, Southern Methodists seceded 
from the parent church in a storm over 
Negro slavery. Long years of agitation for 
reunion followed until finally the other 
two major divisions of Methodism— 
Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Protestant—voted (Newsweek, Nov. 29, 
1937) to join in a triple healing of the 
breach. 

But last week the 94-year-old Negro 
issue still struck fire in debate as the 
Southern church approached a vote on 
reunion and as Southern Methodist lead- 
ers campaigned for or against it, pre- 
liminary to the formal decision that is 
to be taken at Birmingham, Ala., Apr. 
28. 

To cheering audiences, Bishop Collins 
Denny of Richmond, Va., still a forceful 
orator at 84, voiced the fear that “we 
will have to accept Negroes in our church; 
social equality [between the races] will be 
taught in our church schools.” For the 
other side, Dr. William P. King, editor of 
Southern Methodism’s official organ, The 
Christian Advocate, retorted: “Furnish us 
with any names of white Northern Meth- 
odists and Negroes who have intermarried. 
These matters are determined by racial 
sentiment and not by law.” 
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Horse on the British; | 
Battleship, 40 to 1 U.S. Shot, | 


Victor at Aintree 


The approved manner of watching , 
horse race in England is to sit tight jn 
one’s chair, refrain from coarse shouts, 
and keep emotions under control. Few of | 
the 250,000 who saw last week’s 100th © 
running of the Grand National at Aintree " 
had the slightest urge to do otherwise. 

Midway in the 4-mile 856-yard race, | 
Royal Mail, one of England’s prime 
favorites, broke a blood vessel and pulled 
up. Others, like Blue Shirt and Cooleen, 
faded. Coming into the stretch, no English 
horse was worth cheering for. The field 
of 36 had dwindled into a duel between © 
Battleship, a 40-1 United States entry, 
and Royal Danieli, an 18-1 Irish horse, 
Ultimately Battleship galloped across the 
finish line, in front by a head. 

Thus fell a proud old English tradition 
that no American-owned, American-bred 
could win this steeplechase classic. Battle. 
ship, small 11-year-old son of Man o’ War, 
carried the rose and silver colors of Mrs. 
Randolph Scott, the daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. William du Pont and wife 
of the American movie actor. What's 
more, the horse was ridden by 17-year-old 
Bruce Hobbs. youngest jockey ever to win } 
and American-born son of Reginald Hobbs, 
Battleship’s trainer. 








{ More than 800 Americans, owning Irish 
Hospitals sweepstake tickets based on this — 
year’s Grand National, won $4,672,000 in 
prizes—62 per cent of the amount Ameri- 
cans paid in. Among the major winners * 
were a Wall Street bond salesman who 
said it was an act of providence and a 
New York Negro laundress who said she 
would get drunk all alone and then throw 
a party for her friends. Rarest of all was 
Mrs. Charles Fenton of Midland, Ont. 
who drew $2,300 on a ticket given her by 
her husband. She renounced it because | 
she belongs to the Christians Gathered in | 
the Name of Our Lord Congregation, } 
which forbids gambling. > 








Goose Feathers and Liver 


Badminton, or swatting goose feathers 
over a 5-foot net, can be a mild or | 
breath-taking sport—depending on who 
wields the frail racquet. As demonstrated | 
by men in the national championship last. | 
week, badminton was thrilling to watch, 
exhausting to play. 

Thick and fast, high and low, “birds” 
flew in Philadelphia’s Penn Athletic Club. 
Finally, Walter Kramer, a 23-year-old ” 
employe of the Detroit Harvester Co. | 
came out winner—for the second straight 
year. He kept intact a record of never 
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Man o’ War, America’s most famous horse, celebrated his 21st birthday last Tuesday on Samuel D. Rid- 
dle’s Lexington, Ky., farm. Big Red munched his daily feast of corn, bran, barley, and oats, received visitors 
(right), and went for a walk. Because the identity of a great-great-great-great grandmother is obscure, Great 
Britain omits his name from a stud book of thoroughbreds. Yet he’s sired more than a dozen champions, 
and last week Battleship, an offspring, won Britain’s Grand National. 
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Newsweek Photos from Wide World 


Inhis heyday (1920), Mano’ War weighed 1,000 pounds Today he weighs 1,375, but he’s still handsome 
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losing a match to an American. A few 
Canadians have defeated him, but in this 
country he rarely finds a worthy opponent. 

Until eight years ago, Kramer limited 
his sports activities to casual games of 
tennis and golf and to lazy swimming. 
Then one rainy day a friend led him in- 
doors to a badminton court. A year later 
he entered his first tournament—the Michi- 
gan State championship—and won it. 
Since then he’s won some 40 singles titles 
plus 40 doubles and mixed-doubles events. 

Standing 6 feet 1% inches, the cham- 
pion weighs 185 pounds, never smokes, 
and seems as rugged as a gymnasium in- 
structor. Yet he considers badminton so 
fatiguing that he gives himself no more 
than two years at the top of the ladder: 
“IT don’t think you can play top-notch 
after 25.” 


The brand of badminton displayed in 
the same hall by women gave little indi- 
cation that youth and condition are prime 
requisites. When most of the women play- 
ers leaped in the air to smash overhead 
shots, they seemed unable to follow 
through—like a housewife swatting a fly 
on her favorite wallpaper. Court strategy, 
rather than wrist power, enabled 28-year- 
old Mrs. Del Barkhuff of Seattle, Wash., 
to retain her national crown. Nimble 
footwork made up for her lack of reach 
and height (only 5 feet 344). 


Kramer rarely eats paté de foie gras 
(goose-liver paste). Mrs. Barkhuff admit- 
ted last week that she had never even 
heard of it. Yet this delicacy is vital to 
badminton’s_ existence. Czechoslovakian 
geese doomed to have their livers ex- 
tracted for paté are fattened on a special 
diet. This produces an oversupply of oil 
in the goose’s body, causing him to grow 
feathers much lighter than normal. Fifteen 
of these fine feathers, stuck into a kid- 
skin-covered cork, make a_ shuttlecock. 
In the past three years, shuttlecocks 
have fallen in price from 50 to 25 cents. 
But American chemists are working on 
a synthetic feather so that United States 
badminton may survive—should the Nazi 
eagle pounce on the Czechoslovakian 
geese. 





Lithuanian Muscles 


After a tiring preliminary match in the 
national A.A.U. handball tournament at 
Memphis last week, Joe Platak of Chicago 
slumped to a bench and drank ten bottles 
of soda pop. His trainer and friends were 
alarmed. They counted on the heavy- 
chested “Muscles” winning the champion- 
ship. 

But the soda pop didn’t seem to bother 
the 29-year-old Lithuanian. Later he ex- 
plained he’s often gone on such a debauch 
before, “because it relaxes my muscles and 
nerves.” 

A natural left-hander who also packs a 


terrific right-hand drive, Platak coasted 
past a string of opponents. Then, in the 
tournament finals against Jack Clements, 
San Francisco’s 1936 Pacific Coast cham- 
pion, “Muscles” put on full pressure. Loos- 
ing tremendous smashing drives which 
Clements found unreturnable, he won eas- 
ily 21-8, 21-8. Platak’s victory gave him 
four consecutive titles—a new record in 
A.A.U. four-wall history. 

Aside from winning handball tourna- 
ments, the champion’s major interest is 
baseball. He lives only a few blocks from 
Comiskey Park. When he gets an after- 
noon off from his clerking job in the post 
office, he seldom misses a chance to watch 
the White Sox play—and to drink pop 
unmolested. 





Caras Carom King 


For several afternoons and evenings last 
week, the world’s pocket-billiard (pool) 
championship went nowhere in circles. 
Three cue experts—Jimmy Caras, Andrew 
Ponzi, and Willie Mosconi—wound up in a 
first-place tie for the title which Ralph 
Greenleaf, temperamental master of them 
all, elected not to defend. 

Playing off at the Capitol Bowling and 
Billiard Academy in New York, Caras de- 
feated Ponzi, Ponzi defeated Mosconi, and 
Mosconi defeated Caras—leaving things 
just as they were. Finally in a second play- 
off, Caras conquered both Ponzi and Mos- 
coni and won the $1,500 prize. 

Caras is 28 years old. He began playing 
at 8 in a hall operated by his Greek father, 
and he’s done practically nothing else 
since. Able to pocket balls equally well 
left-handed or right, he finished second in 
the first national tournament he ever en- 
tered and won the world’s title in 1935. 
Like most of the ivory-clicking tribe, 
Caras sleeks his hair with a sticky goo; un- 
like others, he spits on his hands, as well 
as powders them, each time he steps to 
the table. 


Cambridge trouncing Yale at Rugby, 40-0 


| 


SPORT NOTES : 


4{ To determine whether rowing has q 
harmful effect on the heart, 25 Harvard 
freshmen volunteered to act as guinea 
pigs. The crew men will submit to periodie 
examinations the rest of their lives, 


Ot een 


{{ As captain of the 1939 wrestling team, 
University of Pennsylvania elected Boh 
Allman, who is blind. He holds the 18. 
pound Middle Atlantic A.A.U. title. At 
Penn State last week, the Oklahoma Ag. 
gies grabbed the national collegiate wrest. 
ling championship for the ninth time jp 
eleven years. ' 


4] In Rutgers pool, New Brunswick, N.J, 
Michigan waterbugs won the National 
Collegiate A.A.U. swimming title from 
Harvard by one point. 


§ In Philadelphia, Emily Fuller gained 
the national table-tennis championship 
(undefended by Ruth Aarons) , and Laszlo 
Bellak, Hungarian southpaw, retained his 
men’s title. 


§ Touring New England, Cambridge Uni- 
versity’s Rugby fifteen displayed a glue- | 
fingered mastery of the lateral pass, run- 

ning past Yale 40-0 and past Harvard © 
50-0. 3 


{More than 60 cold-weather skippers } 
braved heavy rains and a 25-mile north- 
west wind in the two-day national dinghy 
regatta at Larchmont, N.Y. Eight boats 
capsized; one snapped a mast; and many 
filled with water or jammed their gear. 
Champions: Class BO, Frank E. Camp- 
bell, Larchmont; Class X, William B. 
Dodge, Mystic, Conn.; Class D, Charlotte 
Read, Pawtucket, R.I.; Class B, Howard 
M. Smith, New London, Conn. 


§{ By winning Chicago’s Banker Mile from 
Chuck Fenske of Wisconsin in 4 minutes 
9.9 seconds, Glenn Cunningham ran his 
1938 winning streak to fifteen—eleven 
under 4.10. 
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FOR A GREAT B1G MONEYS WORTH... 


























* BETTER ENGINEERED... BETTER 


Wuat A Lot of motor car for $1010 
... priced ready to drive in Detroit! 
You’ll agree to that as you look at the 
picture above. 


A real Chrysler. . . built to Chrysler’s 
top-ranking standards. A remarkably 
big and roomy Chrysler . . . 119-inch 
wheelbase . . . 49-inch rear seat... 
95% inches long inside, from wind- 


shield to rear window! 


its 95 
horsepower engine silky-smooth with 
Floating Power. With rubber mounted 
safety steel bodies . . . time-tested 
hydraulic brakes . . . and all the other 
fine features of Chrysler engineering 


A big-time performer . . 


orld 


that mean long life and low upkeep. 


ae 


ee ’ 
extras’’ for the money 


More 
everything included in the price: 
Federal taxes paid . . . spare wheel, 


tire and tube . . . bumpers . . . bumper 


. dual tail lights . . . dual 


guards . 








MADE! «x 


windshield wipers . . . dual sun visors 


. cigar lighter . . . large trunk. 


See the greater Royal at your Chrys- 
ler dealer’s. It’s more for the money 
in the low-priced held. 


Prices ready to drive in Detroit including Federal taxes 
sy CHRYSLER ROYAL. . . Coupe, £918. Four-Door 
Touring Sedan with trunk, £1010. Eight other body styles 


vv CHRYSLER IMPERIAL . . . Coupe, $1123. Four- 


Door Touring Sedan with trunk, $1198. Four other body 


stvies. 
yy CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL... 5 or 7-Pas 
senger Sedan, $2295. Sedan Limousine, $2395. 


Above prices do not include state or local taxes, if any. 
For delivered price in your locality, see your Chrysler 
dealer. 


yy Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 


* * * 


THE JEWEL-LIKE MODELING of the Chrysler 
radiator grille sets the beauty standard of 
the year. 
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Score for New Deal: 
Bond & Share Yields to SEC 
After High Court Ruling 


One of the New Deal’s worst legal de- 
feats became the foundation this week of 
one of its greatest legal victories. 

In the famous 1935 opinion invalidating 
NRA, Chief Justice Hughes laid down the 
doctrine that the hair line between intra- 
state and interstate commerce can be 
drawn only as individual cases arise. Ad- 
ministration lawyers got a shrewd idea 
from that. Hence, when Ben Cohen, fore- 
most draftsman of New Deal legislation, 
wrote the Utility Holding Company Act, 
he so drafted it that courts could rule on 
its provisions as separate entities with- 
out tackling the constitutionality of the 
act as a whole. 

The act had set Dee. 1, 1935, as the 
deadline for utility holding companies to 
register with the Securities and Exchange 


Commission and furnish complete in- 
formation about their workings. Com- 
panies which failed to comply would 


forfeit the right to engage in interstate 
commerce and use the mails. In the van- 
guard of many who defied the govern- 
ment was the mightiest holding company 
of them all, Electric Bond & Share. The 
government filed suit to compel the firm 
to obey. 

Twice defeated in lower Federal courts, 
Bond & Share and associated companies 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The case 
finally came up for argument early last 
February. 

As in the government’s arguments be- 
fore lower courts, Cohen concentrated on 
Sections 4 (a) and 5, the registration 
provisions. These, he maintained, were 
the only points at issue. Bond & Share 
declared that the constitutionality of the 
entire act was at stake, not just “the 
trigger by means of which a trap is sprung 
from which there can be no escape but 
death.” 

Last week the lesson of the NRA de- 
feat bore fruit in victory for part of the 
Utility Holding Company Act. The Su- 
preme Court separated the registration 
requirements from the rest of the act and 
held them constitutional. 

It was a 6 to 1 decision. Only the most 
die-hard conservative, Justice McRey- 
nolds, dissented. Two Justices, Reed and 
Cardozo, did not participate. 

Chief Justice Hughes read the major- 
ity opinion: “We need not now deter- 
mine to what precise extent these 
defendants are actually engaged in inter- 
state commerce. It is enough that they 
do have continuous and extensive opera- 
tions in that commerce, and Congress 
cannot be denied the power to demand 
the information which would furnish 


a guide to the regulation necessary or 


——— 


appropriate in the national interest.” 

In ruling only on the registration pro- 
visions, the court left untouched the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the “death 
sentence” for “uneconomic” holding com- 
panies. 

Cohen had contended that, since 31 per 
cent of Bond & Share power crosses state 
lines, the company is engaged in interstate 
commerce, The concern had denied the 
contention. The Supreme Court found 
“no room for doubt that these defendants 
are engaged in transactions in interstate 
commerce.” 

“That they can conduct such transac- 
tions through the instrumentality of sub- 
sidiaries cannot avail,” the court’s opin- 
ion added, “to remove them from the 
reach of Federal power.” 

Thoroughly routed, Chairman C. E. 
Groesbeck of Bond & Share announced 
from New York that the company would 
register with SEC “at as early a date as 
the formalities permit.” 


Significance ---- 


Though the court’s decision was limited 
to a ruling that the holding companies 
must register, the opinion was couched in 
language that gives little comfort to any 
holding companies, in utility or other 
fields. The court’s approval of government 
power to close the mails and channels of 
interstate commerce to offending compa- 
nies suggests that this enforcement tech- 
nique can be used almost without limit. 
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Thomas Dewey: Emancipator 

Last fall, New York elected Thomas E. 
Dewey District Attorney on his two-year 
record as special rackets prosecutor: 72 
convictions of big-league racketeers out of 
73 indictments. Last week New York saw 
Dewey in a different role. 

Appearing in court on behalf of Tim 
Smith, 19-year-old Negro, Dewey got 
Judge Morris Koenig to set aside the 
felonious-assault conviction that had kept 
the boy in jail for three months. Then 
Dewey brought perjury proceedings against 
Theodore Steinblinck, the policeman who 
arrested Smith, and had him suspended 
from the force pending trial. 

The District Attorney explained it thus: 
Steinblinck’s job had been jeopardized by 
numerous complaints, reprimands, and 
fines. So, one night last September, he 
picked up two friends and set out to make 
an arrest spectacular enough to offset his 
offenses. After riding around and drinking 
beer, the trio came upon Smith on a street 
corner and nabbed him. With his com- 
panions’ backing, the policeman later testi- 
fied in court that he had disarmed the 
Negro after a struggle. 

As he went free last week, Smith beam- 
ingly exclaimed: “That man Dewey is cer- 
tainly giving the colored people a square 
deal.” 
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Newsboy to College Head 
When Herman B. Wells was 10, his 

father refused to lend him money to buy a 

newspaper route. Herman didn’t grumble 


He went to the Jamestown, Ind., Citizens | 


State Bank (where his father was an offi. 
cer) and borrowed $8 on his personal note. 

The trustees of Indiana University ex. 
pect Wells to continue showing that same 
business hardheadedness. Last week they 
elected him president—at 35 the youngest 
in the university’s history. 


Wells has always been something of q | 


businessman, He graduated from Indiang 
in 1924 as a Bachelor of Science in com. 
merce, He worked in country banks, re- 
turned to Indiana as assistant professor of 
economics, served for a time as field secre. 
tary of the Indiana Bankers Association 
and on the American Bankers Association, 





Herman B. Wells 


and directed a commission that helped per- 
fect the state’s banking laws. 

In 1935 he became dean of the univer- 
sity’s School of Business Administration; 
last year he was appointed acting presi- 
dent of Indiana. Already he has made 
things hum. The site at Bloomington has 
expanded by 20 acres; an extensive build- 
ing program is shooting toward comple- 
tion. An educational radio program he in- 
stituted both spreads university culture 
across the state and helps train students in 
all phases of broadcasting. Popular with 
the faculty, Wells has encountered little 
rancor in reorganizing departments and 4 
staff depleted by a state law requiring re- 
tirement at 70. 

The new president is also popular with 
the students. He has pushed employment 
placement so that all last year’s business- 
school graduates now have work, while the 
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The Chicago Daily News 
Building 


OWe T and the urpose of a Newspaper 


YEARS of public service bring power to a newspaper .. . 
power to influence its readers . power sprung from 
confidence grown in their minds ... power carrying a 
train of accompanying responsibilities. 

The purpose of a newspaper is to serve . .. to serve its 
readers with conscience. 

- * we 

For sixty-two years, The Chicago Daily News das served 
its readers, its advertisers, its city, state and nation with 
impressive consistency. It never has spared effort in the 
maintenance of high standards. Its columns are clean. 


Its features are wholesome. Its editorial page is fearless. 


Chis program of publishing has won the confidence of 


hundreds of thousands of families . . . families who take 


pride in their stakes in the future. It is significant that 
they purchase this newspaper on the basis of merit alone, 
for no prizes, no premiums, no contests are employed. 
‘Throughout its entire history he Chicago Daily News 
has been Chicago’s HOME Newspaper. Published in 
the evening and designed to serve the reading habits of 
every member of the family, it enjoys sound and solid 
relationships in the surroundings of the home. 

The Chicago Daily News provides advertisers with 
thorough and economical coverage of the rich metropolitan 
Chicago market. For it has greater Home Coverage and 
reaches more Able-to-Buy families than any other daily 
newspaper in Chicago. Its penetration of home influence 


extends to every section of the city and suburbs. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago's HOME Newspaper ° With the MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION in the city 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, yoo West Madison Street, CAICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Q Rockefeller Plaza 


DETROIT OFFICE: g-779 General Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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teachers’ placement bureau has landed jobs 
for 90 per cent of its registrants. A bach- 
elor, Wells joins as heartily in campus go- 
ings-on as he did as an undergraduate, 
when his extracurricular activities were so 
many his father didn’t see how he had time 
to study. 

But Wells is noted for indefatigability— 
and a habit of regarding anything of his 
as the best that there is. “When he carried 
a paper route,” says his father, “his 
paper was the best in the world.” He 
now applies that same attitude to Indiana 
University. 





Young Men’s Fancies 


Spring’s first crocus bloomed in Manhat- 
tan window boxes last week; bartenders 
mixed tall, cool drinks; cats stretched out 
in the sun; and, at Columbia University, 





Miss Carroll, dream girl 


seniors in their annual poll of undergrad- 
uate opinion turned the jaundiced eye of 
21 (average age) on life and pronounced 
as “best”: 

Actress, Katharine Cornell (third time) ; 
actor, Alfred Lunt; movie actor, Paul 
Muni; novelist, Sinclair Lewis: composers, 
Beethoven and Wagner; popular song, 
“Vieni, Vieni”; beverage, milk (’37 class 
chose Scotch and beer) ; cocktail, Manhat- 
tan; conversational topic, sex; movie actress 
for desert-isle companionship, Madeleine 


Carroll. 





“Tragedy’ Averted 


Last January, after four years of experi- 
mental teaching, Bard College announced 
it would have to close in June for lack of 
funds. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University—of which Bard is 
an adjunct—deplored this “educational 
tragedy.” Admirers, trustees, and students 
of the school at Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., then joined in a campaign for 


pledges. Last week the board announced 
Bard would continue—it had obtained 
backing up to $21,000. 





Philanthropy and Practice 
Long before John D. Rockefeller died, he 


expressed the fear that his generous philan- 
thropies might miss their mark if changing 
world conditions made useless the work for 
which he made his gifts. 

With this in mind the trustees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Education Board last week liberalized the 
terms of the $199,000,000 endowments 
they had previously made. Hereafter the 
beneficiaries may alter the uses of both 
principal and interest to uses “reasonably 
related” to the original purpose. 

“The wisdom of this generation cannot 
be substituted for the wisdom of the next 
in the solution of problems hidden from 
our eyes,” President Raymond B. Fosdick 
explained. As regards the foundation’s 
avowed aim to aid mankind throughout 
the world, he noted: “We find ourselves 
stopped at some frontiers . . . because 
behind them the search for truth by eager 
and skeptical minds has been made im- 
possible.” 
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Phony Foreign News: 
How to Penetrate Censorship 
Shown by a Times Editor 


Readers of foreign dispatches think 
Great Britain has been “muddling through” 
one crisis after another in the last few 
years. The British Foreign Office is con- 
tent to let the world view its actions as 
well-intentioned blundering. But that’s 
merely “a convenient way to avoid taking 
a position until the time is ripe to do so,” 
argues Eugene J. Young in his latest book, 
Lookxinc BenInp THE CENSORSHIPS. 

For more than 30 years Young has sat 
at a desk wrestling with cable and wire- 
less dispatches from foreign parts (at 
present he is cable editor of The New 
York Times), piercing the clouds of cen- 
sorship, and stripping away lies to get at 
the facts beneath. He knows that today’s 
newspaper readers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of censorship and are likely to 
end up by believing nothing they read, 
that they are asking: “How can I form 
an intelligent opinion when I know the 
source material is phony?” So he has set 
out to tell them. 

Admitting that the utterances of foreign 
statesmen are mostly camouflage and 
propaganda and that some of the most 
pertinent news cannot be cabled by cor- 
respondents, Young declares: “It is pos- 
sible to go behind these efforts. To do this 
it is necessary to have a working knowl- 


ee 


edge of the systems of diplomacy an 
statesmanship.” 

For example, he explains London’s sys. 
tem: “In the manipulation of informa. 
tion the British are past masters . . . Most 
of the African empire was acquired under 
the device of abolishing slavery; but whey 
Mussolini gave that reason for the jp. 
vasion of Ethiopia it was scorned and 
belittled. The idea is to make mountains 
out of molehills and molehills out of 
mountains .. .” 

Hence Young’s formula for makings 
sense out of the complicated—and often 
contradictory—maneuverings of foreign 





Eugene J. Young 


statesmen: know their background and 
what they are after. He attempts to sup- 
ply that background. 

This tale of foreign censorship and news 
manipulation veers at one point to 
America. Of our State Department, Young 
says “there is no more rigid system of 
silence anywhere in the world,” even 
though there is no actual censorship. On 
occasions in his newspaper task, when he 
has thought it vital that Americans know 
what Washington was up to, he has had 
to obtain clarification through pipe lines 
from London and Paris. 

Young has a lot of fun with the build. 
up of dictators, and he presents some sur- 
prising theses. One is that the conception 
of Mussolini as an all-powerful figure is 4 
legend. He cites an abortive attempt by 
the Duce to make himself Emperor Benito 
I in 1926, and he shows how the dictator's 
subsequent actions have been compro- 
mised by that broken dream, how evel 
the conquest of Ethiopia redounded to 
the credit of the House of Savoy rather 
than to that of Fascism. 

It is a curious fact to Young that 
Americans can be so cynical concerning 
Hollywood’s glorification of personalities 
and yet be taken in by the build-up of 
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Hitler. He cites the disunity of the Nazi 
party: Géring vs. Himmler, von Neurath 
vs. Hitler, the army vs. the radical Nazis. 
And despite the February shake-up of the 
high command, this veteran editor and 
author—he wrote “Powerful America” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 1, 1936) —asserts there 
has been no serious alteration in the line- 
up of opposing factions. 





Prophecy 


Eugene Young has some ideas about 
war scares. In 1913, when he was tele- 
graph editor of The New York World, he 
handed his managing editor a brief dis- 


patch which said Russia had notified Ger- 
many that their treaty of 1904, granting 
rights of economic penetration into Poland 
and the Baltic provinces to the Reich, 
would be abrogated in a year. 

“Here is the great European war,” said 
Young, and he thereupon conjured up a 
prediction that the Russians and Ger- 
mans would be scrapping before the next 
summer was over. He stood by his guns 
and became the office joke—until the 
summer of 1914. 

His views of warmongering nowadays? 
“IT have always been bearish on these 
[war] scares,” Young writes. “In these 
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Lest week, puzzling about lecture 
audiences, I said that to the wander- 
ing word merchant these States of 
America seem hopeful and diverting 
and gay. So they do, most of the time; 
but there are long train journeys when 
the vastness and winter grimness of 
the land becomes an unexpressed ter- 
ror. I would like to entertain all the 
dictators of Europe and Asia on a 
month-long journey through these 
states. They might find several things 
in Americanism besides horn-rimmed 
spectacles and a twang. I wonder, 
even, if Cousin Stalin, presumably an 
intelligent man though homicidal, might 
not, as he followed the Union Pacific, 
learn that just after the Civil War, 
when the land was as war-wounded as 
Russia in 1917-20 and when the rail- 
way builders were constantly threat- 
ened by hostile Indians, we put through 
that great highway with a speed un- 
known in any of the much-heralded 
Russian constructions—and didn’t have 
to shoot any old friends for sabotage 
and spying afterward. 


You cross the lovely Bay of San 
Francisco, with officious sea gulls busy 
about the ferry; you jaunt through 
orchards and gardens that, in January, 
are like a New England April. You 
come into Sacramento, which is re- 
puted to be a beautiful city, away 
from the tracks, but which is so weedily 
ugly as seen from the station that you 
suppose the Chamber of Commerce to 
have made the vista as straggling and 
depressing as possible, in order to per- 
suade unwanted strangers from ever 
stopping there. You climb above deep- 
er and deeper arroyos, still springlike, 
till you realize that it is sleeting, and 
after a couple of hours, at Summit, 





Desert Terror 
by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


dreds of years hence, when Mr. Ma- 


your train stalls in 16 feet of snow. 
You slide down into Reno, with the 
very best saloons and gambling houses 
welcoming along a snowy street, and 
plunge then into almost two days of 
traversing a lost stern land, the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, through Nevada, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

There is no softness here, no gaiety. 
These mountains and plains are not 
for Tirolese waltzes, but for the loftiest 
music of Bach, and the stormy pas- 
sages of Sibelius. The infrequent little 
houses, sturdy against the wind, have 
no gardens. If this iron land should 
ever produce great artists, besides the 
neurotic self-centered novelists and 
the cocky literary essayists who have 
been most of its surprising intellectual 
crop to date, their work ought to en- 
dure, as this land will endure. For hun- 


caulay’s New Zealander goes to inspect 
the nasty heap of rusty iron that will 
be the only souvenir of the Empire 
State Building, he will be able to go to 
Nevada and find a world unchanged; 
in winter, brooding and terrifying; in 
summer, stretched in freedom for a 
man on horseback. 

This is the home of the airplane. 
Not Hollywood grandees only but gov- 
ernment inspectors, salesmen, daugh- 
ters of ranchers now fly as naturally as 
I take a flivver. Already only a few 
hours from New York or Miami, two 
or three days from Paris, yet with the 
desert working its old enchantments 
beneath the lone red winking beacon, 
surely these boys and girls must evolve 
new ways of life. 

It is a sad age to be young in, and 
a grievously responsible age; it is also 
an age more exciting than the dawn of 
the Renaissance. 
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days menacing words are taken cheaply 
so long as there are no military move. 
ments.” He sees the current scares as 
crowbars by which the have-not nations 
(Germany and Italy) are prying conces. 
sions out of their peace-at-any-price neigh- 
bors. His guess is that war in Europe jg 


“still well in the future.” (Looxine Be. | 


HIND THE CENSORSHIPS. 353 pages, 88,000 
words. Index. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
$3.) 





Gentlemen of the Bar 


“Does not everyone know as much about 
reason and justice as the lawyers?” asked 
James I of England. Many others have 
wondered the same thing. Why should 
there be lawyers? 

Max Radin, a professor and a member 
of the bar, thinks it funny that people re- 
sent lawyers when they don’t question the 
necessity for specialists in other fields. He 
holds that the reason goes deeper than the 
popular notion that many lawyers are 
rogues, that it lies in the judges’ answer to 
King James: the justice and reason of the 
law is an artificial justice and reason which 
only specialists can understand. That is 
what gripes the layman. 

In Tue Law anv Mr. Smita, Radin 
gives a history of his profession and makes 
an eloquent plea for a better understand- 
ing of its problems. Starting with a word 
picture of an island inhabited by only one 
man, he shows how, the moment that man 
has a cohabitor, certain agreements must 
be made between them if there is to be 
peace. In those agreements lies the germ 
of law. 

Radin spices his argument with anec- 
dote and example. His diverting book will 
give the layman a more sympathetic pic- 
ture of the “gentlemen of the long robe.” 
(THe Law anv Mr. Smiru. 317 pages, 
113,000 words. Index. Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


LAND oF THE Free. By Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 88 pages. Illustrations, notes. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $3. The Pulitzer 
Prize poet writes a running commentary 
on a series of documentary photographs of 
American misery. Poetry and photography 
both superb. 


Tue Brotuers. By H. G. Wells. 156 
pages, 30,000 words. Viking, New York. 
$1.50. Another short novel—really 4 
pamphlet—presenting the stimulating and 
dramatic contest between twin brothers of 
opposing political beliefs. 


Nava Opyssey. By Thomas Woodroofe. 
251 pages, 72,000 words. Sheridan House, 
New York. $2.50. The author of “Yangtze 
Skipper” writes of his adventures on 4 
British cruiser in the Mediterranean. Un- 
conventional, amusing. 
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Senators Rebel on ‘Tax Bill, 
Chop Out the Profits Levy 


War-Gains Rider Rejected; 
Much Compromising Foreseen 


Before Passage 


The Senate Finance Committee ignored 
administration pressure last week and dras- 
tically modified the House version of the 
1938 Revenue Bill. 

Most striking aspect of the revolt was 
the 17 to 4 vote eliminating the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, which the House had 
“setained in principle.” In its place the 
senators suggested a flat tax of 18 per cent 
on corporate income, with a deduction 
formula to ease the burden on corpora- 
tions earning less than $25,000. However, 
Treasury estimates based on 1938 returns 
indicate that the flat tax would bring in 
some $100,000,000 more than the undis- 
tributed-profits tax. 

The capital-gains tax was somewhat sim- 
plified and liberalized. Periods of more than 
eighteen months were defined as “long 
term” for the holding of securities. On 
long-term gains taxpayers may either (1) 
pay 15 per cent of the net gain or (2) in- 
clude 50 per cent of the gain with other 
income, computing normal tax and _ sur- 
taxes on the total. The first method would 
benefit those with incomes over $30,000. 

Similarly, in the case of long-term losses 
the taxpayer could credit his tax on income 
with 15 per cent of his loss or deduct 50 
per cent of the loss from other income 
before computing the tax. No carry-over 
would be permitted. Short-term gains 
would be taxed as regular income; net 
short-term losses could be carried over to 
apply against short-term gains in the fol- 
lowing year. 

The committee supported Chairman Pat 
Harrison in his opposition to any pro- 
posals likely to prolong Senate debate. 
They rejected the Connally war-profits- 
tax rider and Senator Pope’s amendment 
to include a processing tax on products 
made from cotton, synthetic fabric, wheat, 
rice, and tobacco. 


Significance 


The final Revenue Bill will be a com- 
promise between these suggestions and the 
House measure. Current guesses indicate 
that: 

1—the “third basket” tax, killed by the 
House and forgotten by the Senate com- 
mittee, will stay dead; 

2—the committee’s flat tax on capital 





gains will be retained essentially as it is; 

3—the House face-saving modification 
of the undistributed-profits tax will be put 
back in. 

Some of these compromises may be ef- 
fected on the floor of the Senate before the 
conferees meet, since as a whole the 
Finance Committee is considerably more 
conservative than the Senate membership. 


Labor 


Rubbery Roots of Akron 
Torn by Row Over Wages 





In the booming ’20s, thousands of 
Southern mountaineers migrated from the 
hills of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee to work in the huge rubber fac- 
tories at Akron, Ohio, and to earn wages 
beyond any dream ever dreamed at the 
crossroads. They brought to Akron an 
oversupply of labor, a vast appetite for 
beer and brawling, and a heady mountain 
flavor of thought and speech. 

These folks can be mighty ornery when 
they think somebody is trying to step on 
them, and they thought that was happen- 
ing last week. They and the leaders of 
their C.1.O. union, the United Rubber 
Workers of America, were embroiled in a 
controversy which went to Akron’s rubbery 





Akron 





roots—the town depends on rubber—and 
involved the fortunes of politicians, business- 
men, and a substantial part of the industry. 


Background 

High wages drew the hill folk to Akron; 
high wages and short hours were at the 
bottom of Akron’s trouble. Until a few 
years ago, most of the tires manufactured 
in the United States were made in Akron. 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone all operated 
their principal factories there and paid 
wages well above the industry’s level else- 
where. This was true before NRA, before 
the rise of independent unionism. Govern- 
ment compulsion and union pressure served 
to raise the Akron pay scale somewhat, 
but at the same time the same forces 
raised rates elsewhere in proportion. 

So long as the chief manufacturers of 
tires and of “mechanical goods”—rubber 
shoes, raincoats, ete—were in the same 
boat, the Akron level did not seriously dis- 
turb competitive balances. But new fac- 
tors entered the industry in the late ’20s: 
Goodyear and Firestone transferred some 
of their production to lower-wage cities; 
United States Rubber, never centered at 
Akron, loomed large and made all its prod- 
ucts elsewhere. Of the big manufacturers, 
only the B. F. Goodrich Co. retained nearly 
all its production at Akron. By last year, 
the ratios of normal tire production among 
Akron’s Big Three had become: Goodyear 
at Akron, 20,000 per day; Los Angeles, 
12,000; Gadsden, Ala., 10,000; Cumberland, 
Md., 6,000; Jackson, Mich., 12,000. Fire- 
stone—36,000, divided equally between 
Akron, Los Angeles, and Memphis, Tenn. 
Goodrich—-20,000 at Akron, 5,000 at Los 
Angeles, 5,000 at Oaks, Pa. 

The comparative wage scale for one 
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rubber workers hear union leaders protest Goodrich wage plan 
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Globe 
Four Years Old: The first of twelve 42-passenger ‘Ensigns’ to be 
built for Imperial Airways. M.P.’s called Imperial’s present landplanes 
‘the laughing stock of Europe’ and pointed out that the Ensigns, ordered 
in 1934, might not see service before 1939. 





class of workers illustrates the competitive 
pinch in which Goodrich began to find it- 
self. In Akron, tire builders average $1.15 
an hour; elsewhere, 88 cents an hour. Simi- 
lar differentials run through other classifi- 
cations, both in tire and in “mechanical 
goods” manufacturing. 


Fight 

Three weeks ago T. G. Graham, vice 
president of Goodrich, informed Akron and 
the union that the company would either 
have to reduce wages and lengthen hours 
(normally 36 per week) for many of its 
employes or follow the rest of the indus- 
try’s process of decentralization and trans- 
fer at least 5,000 jobs to other cities. Fac- 
tory employment in Akron already was 
down 45 per cent, and the city’s business- 
men and officialdom evinced extreme 
alarm. From the company, from the news- 
papers, even from pulpits, pressure was 
turned on the union and its young presi- 
dent, Sherman Dalrymple: was the union 
to imperil the welfare of its own members, 
as well as of Akron, by stubborn adher- 
ence to an unbalanced economy? 

The union’s reply was that Goodrich was 
not really in a bad way; a smokescreen was 
being thrown up to embarrass the U.R.W. 
on the eve of NLRB elections in Firestone 
plants; the real objective was to break its 
hold on Akron employers. Then came a 
curious and significant departure in union 
technique. Akron is the American Eden of 
the sit-down strike; it first flourished there 
in 1934. But the union’s members, wholly 
out of work or fortunate to have jobs half 
the week, did not sit down this time. In- 
stead they turned to the NLRB and 
charged that Graham’s statements, ac- 
companying declarations from business or- 
ganizations, and all the devices to arouse 
public opinion in Akron constituted an un- 
fair labor practice. Whether the NLRB 


follows this reasoning depends upon the 
report of an investigator who is looking 
into the situation. If the board does issue 
a complaint, it will have brought itself into 
a new, complex, and troublous realm of 
industrial dispute rather remote from the 
Wagner Act’s obvious objectives. 
Meantime others stew in the same pot. 
In response to a union demand for support, 
Rep. Dow Harter of Ohio sent an evasive 
reply, and Thomas F. Burns, union vice 
president, temporarily withheld public 
comment “because I was afraid my pro- 
fanity would overcome me.” Later Burns 
said Harter, supported by Ohio labor in 
1936, would be opposed by C.I.O. unions 
this year. Aroused as much by the threat 
of a lengthened work week, at a time when 
a short week still leaves thousands unem- 
ployed, as by the move to lower hourly 


’ pay, the union made the same demand all 


down the line: support us now or fight 
us later. 





Edison Compromise 


Underlying the Akron controversy are 
opposed and powerful forces: on the one 
hand, the pressure for lower wages, costs, 
and prices to meet depression conditions; 
on the other, organized labor’s insistence 
that a cut anywhere might be the prelude 
to a collapse of wages everywhere. On one 
of the scores of local fronts where this issue 
was fought out last week, labor tempora- 
rily defeated a business that bears a 
great name and is headed by an old 
New Dealer. 

At West Orange, N.J., Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., manufacturers of batteries, dic- 
tating machines, and other products based 
on the late inventor’s patents, accepted the 
recommendations of two mediators and 
postponed a proposed 10 per cent cut in 


— 





the portion of pay above $20 per week 
(a worker earning $22.50 would have 
taken a 25-cent cut—10 per cent of $2.50). 
The company’s president-on-leave and 
chief stockholder, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Edison, had nothing to 


do with the decision. He was engrossed jn _ 
more personal affairs: he had just been | 


dismissed from the Naval Hospital jp 
Washington, where his doctors had con. 
fined him for a week’s rest. 





British Airways 
Government Doubles Subsidy 
After Imperial Inquiry 


American air-transport officials had a 
queer longing last week—they wished they 
were British. Four years ago their own 
government, displeased with air-line af- 
fairs, had abruptly canceled all domestic 
air-mail contracts, forced company re- 
organizations, then relet the contracts at 
a fraction of their former rates. Now here 
was Great Britain raking its Imperial Air- 
ways over the coals, finding a dozen spe- 
cific shortcomings—and then doubling its 
subsidy. 


Charges 

Last Oct. 28, W. R. D. Perkins, Con- 
servative Member from Stroud, stood up 
in Parliament and kicked the lid off Brit- 
ish air transport. Imperial Airways, “the 
chosen instrument for the development of 
his Majesty’s empire air routes,” was un- 
fair to its pilots: as vice president of a 
newly formed “British Air Line Pilots 
Association” he should know. 

Nov. 11, Imperial Airways was impol- 
itic enough to raise its dividend rate to 9 
per cent. Perkins moved up foot, horse, 
and guns. Nov. 17, before a packed House, 
he led a four-hour attack on Imperial, on 
British civil aviation in general, and on 
the Air Ministry. Britain, he roared, had 
fallen behind the Americans, the Germans, 
and the Dutch. British lines to France and 
to Scandinavia had been forced to buy 
American transports for lack of good Brit- 
ish planes. The dominions were buying 
consistently non-British. When Imperial 
opened a night service to Berlin, German 
pilots derisively hung a parrot’s cage on the 
ancient craft’s tail. Croydon, London's 
main terminal, was “about adequate for 
a second-class Balkan state”; it had a hol- 
low in its surface deep enough to hide 4 
big plane. 

As for Imperial, the ancient Handley 
Page biplanes it operated to European 
capitals were “the laughing stock of 
Europe.” The loss of one flying boat over 
the Mediterranean in 1935 had_ been 
caused by “attempts to cut fuel bills.” Any 
criticism by the pilots brought their sum- 
mary dismissal. Imperial safety was i | 
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ferior to that of competing services.* Its 
neglect. of radio and icing problems was 
almost criminal. Deliveries of new land 
transports were years behind schedule. 
Perkins vehemently urged an investigation 
into the affairs of a heavily subsidized 


| company which could “simultaneously raise 


its dividend rate and its directors’ fees 
[from $6,500 to $12,000], yet reduce pilot 
pay.” Imperial had fired ten pilots for join- 
ing a union. Perkins pointed out that 
pilots had no fixed salaries. They were paid 
according to hours or mileage flown. Con- 
sequently they flew so steadily—as many 
as eighteen hours a day—and got so 
fatigued, that planes weren't safe in their 
hands. 

The government appointed a Committee 
of Inquiry into Civil Aviation, put at 
its head the Rt. Hon. Lord Cadman, 
G.C.M.G., and began hearings. 


Findings 

American airmen, watching the _fire- 
works, predicted dire results. But last 
week the Yankee know-it-alls were rub- 
bing their eyes at the first full copies of 
the Cadman Committee Report to reach 
this country. 

The board of inquiry had found plenty 
of fire within Perkins’ pillar of smoke. Im- 
perial Airways’ attitude in staff matters 
“had left much to be desired.” Its man- 
aging director had “taken a commercial 
view of his responsibilities that was too 
narrow.” 

Evidence bore out charges that trans- 
port-plane development had fallen behind 
in Great Britain, that Croydon and other 
British air terminals were not all they 
might be. Great Britain was “not keeping 
pace with the United States of America in 
developments of importance to civil avia- 
tion such as pressure cabins, automatic 
blind-landing equipment, antistatic elec- 
tricity devices, aircraft instruments, and 
research into problems concerning the ap- 
plication of wireless to aviation purposes.” 


Verdict ---- 


But should Imperial Airways be penal- 
ized for past shortcomings? Certainly not. 
Instead the committee presented a long 
list of constructive suggestions, which the 
government promptly backed up. 

Imperial might well have a board chair- 
man who could devote his entire time to 
the job. It should continue with new lib- 
eral staff policies promised in the hearings, 
such as fixed salaries for pilots. It should 
work out with British Airways Ltd. (the 
only other subsidized British airline op- 
erator) some agreement to let that com- 
pany take over some of the much-criticized 
Continental routes. There should be a new 
Under-Secretary of State to help look 








*Perkins based this claim on the statement 
that eleven passengers were killed during 1937 
in Imperial’s 6,000,000 miles of operation; Luft- 
ansa, German line, had only one fatality in 
7,000,000 miles. 


after civil aviation. A board should be set 
up to improve such terminals as Croydon. 

Basically the committee found Britain’s 
civil air troubles resulted from neglect 
forced by rearmament efforts. The gov- 
ernment should spend more on developing 
transport aircraft. It should also spend 
more on research. To help the air lines 
varry their share and expand efficiently, 
the government should forthwith raise its 
subsidy allotment from £1,500,000 to 
£3,000,000. 





Boycottee No. 3 
Austria Joins Japan and Reich 


as Target of American Buyers 


With two boycotts against foreign goods 
(Japanese and German) already in effect, 
several leading New York and London im- 
porters announced last week that they 
would close their Vienna offices. Additional 
force was given to the announcement by 
the further comment that Austrian buyers 
will not be shifted to Czechoslovakia, be- 
cause of the danger that Hitler may move 
there next. 

Among merchants, especially in New 
York with its 30 per cent Jewish popula- 
tion, the German boycott has received 
widespread support. The Japanese boycott 


has been less popular. One of the New York 
papers in fact recently announced that 
the Japanese ban is over. On the West 
Coast, however, Japanese goods continue 
to be forced from counters by consumer 
antagonism. 

For the country as a whole, the evidence 
indicates Japanese goods are still in dis- 
favor. Stores keep on doing extraordinary 
business in lisle and rayon hose, and silk 
sales are down. Further, dime stores are 
buying nothing from Japan. The goods 
they purchased before the boycott remain 
on their counters but they do not move 
with ease, and the most important chains 
omitted their annual buying trips to 
Japan. 

Further evidence of the effectiveness of 
the boycott is provided in the import fig- 
ures. While our imports from all countries 
last year increased 27 per cent over 1936, 
our Japanese imports increased only 17 per 
cent—and this small gain was made in the 
first half of the year. In December general 
imports were down 10 per cent from a 
year before, but in the same period Japa- 
nese imports dropped 33 per cent. For the 
whole of 1937, despite good buying early 
in the year, our Japanese silk imports were 
below those of 1936, a less prosperous year. 
January raw-silk imports from Japan were 
40 per cent behind those of January 1937. 
Even the Department of Commerce takes 


a cautious note of the “declining interest 
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in Japanese manufactured products.” 

The net conclusion of those watching the 
boycott closely is that it has passed its 
peak but that the possibility of another 
Oriental crisis’ arising keeps the buyers 
cautious. 


The Stock Market 


Among Wall Street speculators there al- 
ways is considerable ado whenever the 
stock market drops below its preceding 
lows. It means that a resistance point has 
been broken and some new bottom, or new 
resistance point, has to be established. For 
the last four months the resistance point 
has been just under 119, as measured by 
the Dow-Jones industrial averages. Thus 
on Dec. 28 the market dropped to 118.93, 
then rallied; on Feb. 3 it dropped to 118.49, 
then rallied; on Mar. 18 it dropped to 
118.41, then rallied. 

This last rally, however, was short-lived. 
It lasted only two days before prices again 
started to melt away. And this time they 
did not stop at the old resistance point. On 
the contrary, they broke through with vig- 
or, dropping to 108.58 last Friday and to 
106.62 on Saturday. On Monday the mar- 
ket steadied itself somewhat, but the nerv- 
ousness continued. The close was 107.25. 

The general explanation offered for the 
decline was a growing realization that the 
spring improvement in business is slow in 
getting started, plus the further uncer- 
tainty added by the President’s return to 
an attack upon business in his Gainesville 
speech. Close observers, however, do not 
place the entire weight upon these ele- 
ments. They believe that the shakeout was 
partly the result of considerations closer 
home. Throughout the week there were un- 
confirmed rumors of possible exposure of 
another “situation” that will shake the 
morale of the Street. In addition, various 
brokerage houses are leaning over back- 
ward in cleaning up their financial condi- 
tions preparatory to the closer regulation 
initiated by the stock exchange after the 
Whitney episode. The observers conclude, 
therefore, that the current break has in- 
volved more than a further loss of confi- 
dence in the business outlook. That has 
been important but to it must be added the 
other factors noted above so that in one 
sense the drop may be considered as an 
aftermath of the Whitney episode. 
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S.R.0. 


There was no seat when Philip Davis, 
a young attorney, caught the New York 
train from Albany. It was hot that night, 
and Davis had a sunburn. Before his train 
rolled into Grand Central Terminal two 
hours and 45 minutes later, he also had 
aching arches and a burning resolution to 
do something about it all. 


Last week, after almost two years jp 
court, Davis won a suit for $45 damages 
against the New York Central Railroad, 
The judge commented: 

“This is the first concrete ruling where. 
in there was a direction that a railroad 


/ 
—<«1. 
——— 
: 


supply each passenger with a seat 7 


Lamp Prices 

General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. are reducing 
the prices of 75- to 500-watt Mazda 
lamps by an average of 17.3 per cent, 
effective Apr. 1. This is the nineteenth 


cut in lamp prices since 1921. The two 


firms together make about 70 per cent of 
all lamps sold in the United States, 


RFC Loans 

Senator Glass has introduced a bill at 
the request of Jesse Jones, RFC Chair. 
man, to broaden the authority of the RFC. 
The two main provisions of the bill are: 
(1) authorization of the RFC to resume 
making self-liquidating loans to public 
bodies, and (2) removal of the present pro- 
hibition against the making of industrial 
Joans with a maturity beyond Jan. 1, 1945, 
thereby enabling small business organiza. 
tions to obtain long-term capital. Jones 
says the proposed changes have the ap- 
proval of the White House. 


Oranges 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange 
estimates that the per capita annual con- 
sumption of oranges has increased from 
31.4 oranges in 1907 to 79 oranges to- 
day—150 per cent in 30 years. It adds 
that, if each person in the country would 
eat an additional one-fifth of a segment 
of an orange each day, California orange 
growers could dispose of the 984,000,000 
surplus for the year. 


Trade 


February exports climbed to $262,733, 
000 from $233,125,000 a year ago—an in- 
crease of 13 per cent, but 9 per cent be- 
low January. The decline is largely owing 
to ashorter month and seasonal influences. 
February imports of $163,085,000 were 
41 per cent less than in 1937. 

Russian purchases in the United States 
nearly doubled between 1936 and 1937 
and last year were the highest since 1930. 
The Amtorg Trading Corp., Soviet agent 
in this country, estimates 1937 purchases 
at $75,000,000. 


Wage Increase 

Beginning Apr. 1, about 15,000 Postal 
Telegraph employes earning $160 a month 
and under will receive pay increases rang 
ing from $1.25 to $4 a month, according 
to an announcement by R. A. Gantt, 
operating vice president. This fulfills an 


agreement with the American Radio Teleg-’ 


raphists Association, a C.1.0. affiliate, 
which was signed last Dec. 18 after 4 
series of strikes. 
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At that time company officials ad- 
mitted that Postal paid lower wages than 
other firms in the industry. But, with the 
company in bankruptcy and a 1937 deficit 
of $2,200,000, they insisted they didn’t 
know where to get the money for the pay 
‘ncreases—$600,000 annually. Last week’s 
announcement indicated that the neces- 
sary funds had been found. 


Expulsion 

The Chicago Board of Trade last week 
expelled the Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois 
—subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., giant ele- 
vator and merchandising holding company 
—and three of its leading officers. Declar- 
ing that it had no hope of a fair trial 
before the Board of Trade, Cargill did 
not defend itself. It had previously filed 
countercharges with the Commodity Ex- 
change Commission to the effect that the 
Board of Trade itself manipulated prices 
last fall. Hearings on this charge will start 
in Washington Apr. 18. 

It was during last fall’s dramatic battle 
between shorts and longs on September 
corn futures that Cargill, with vast hold- 
ings of corn, ignored a Board of Trade 
order to sell 1,000,000 bushels of its grain. 
The board finally forced settlement at 
$1.10%4 a bushel, much less than Cargill 
unmolested could have squeezed from 
shorts. At Commodity Exchange hearings 
in December the chagrined company 
urged greater Federal control of the 
market. The expulsion hearings against 
Cargill started Mar. 1. 


Profits 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. reports the 
largest sales and profits in its history for 
the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1938. Net 
income totaled $30,828,000, compared with 
$30,660,000 in the preceding fiscal year and 
$30,058,000 in the calendar year 1929. 


AAA Payments 

Up to Nov. 20, 1937, the government 
paid farmers $381,342,688 under the 1936 
soil-conservation program. An AAA break- 
down of conservation payments by coun- 
ties last week showed that Texas, as the 
first cotton state, got the largest slice of 
money—$37,559,000. As the leading corn 
state, Towa received $28,116,000. Little 
New Hampshire brought up the rear with 
$98,000. 


Excess Reserves 

Last week’s statement of the Federal 
Reserve System showed an increase of 
$100,000,000 in member . banks’ excess re- 
serves. Total excess reserves stood at $1 ,560,- 
000,000, the highest since requirements were 
raised on May 1, 1937, and within $80,000,- 
000 of the figure before that date. 


Trends 


_ Layoffs of workers in nonagricultural 
industries in February were smaller than 
m the previous three months—100,000, 
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compared with 1,400,000 in January. 
Factories took on about 25,000 employes, 
a gain of .4 per cent compared with the 
usual 2 per cent seasonal gain. The Sec- 
retary of Labor estimates that there are 
1,800,000 fewer workers than in February 
1937. 


*{ Industrial production in February fell 
to 79 per cent of the 1923-25 average, 
compared with 80 in January and 116 in 
February 1937, according to preliminary 
seasonally adjusted figures of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Factory employment 
dropped to 83.1, from 84.2 the previous 
month and 99.7 last year, Factory pay 
rolls were estimated at 73.5, against 71.6 
in January and 95.8 in February 1937. 


{| Electrical output in the week ended 
Mar. 19 was 8.7 per cent less than in the 
corresponding week of 1937. Central in- 
dustrial and Rocky Mountain regions 
showed the greatest loss. The week was 
the second lowest in 1938. 


* Steel mills will operate at 35.7 per cent 
of capacity this week, 2 points above last 
week and 55 below the same week in 
1937. 


*| Carloadings in the week ended Mar. 
19 were 214,590 cars fewer than in the 
corresponding week of 1937 and 75.97 per 
cent of the average for the same week in 
the last ten years. 


“In the first quarter of 1938, common- 
dividend declarations for 333 leading cor- 
porations in 35 different industries were 
9.5 per cent below last year’s. According 
to a compilation by Standard Statistics, 
beverages, coal, finance, food products, 
office and business equipment, paper and 
paper products, retail trade, and miscel- 
laneous groups were the only industries in 
which dividends were larger than in the 
first quarter of 1937. 


{| Farmers’ cash income from sale of 
products in February was $456,000,000, 
compared with $603,000,000 the previous 
month and $50,000,000 last year, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Government payments under 
the agricultural conservation program 
amounted to $31,000,000 last month, 
$17,000,000 in January, and $52,000,000 
in February 1937. 


“| Burley-tobacco production in 1937 was 
84 per cent more than in 1936 but still 5 
per cent below the 1931 record, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. Ken- 
tucky produced the largest crop. 


{| Dollar value of transactions on all regis- 
tered security exchanges during February 
was 27 per cent less than in January and 
73.3 per cent under February 1937. It was 
the first month since the SEC started 
compilation in which sales fell below one 
billion dollars. The New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges accounted for 95.6 per 
cent of all sales. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


‘O, Call Back Yesterday 
Bid Time Return’ 


A friend of mine in the Middle 
West has written me a letter of which the 
following is the key paragraph: 

“Things are freezing over now so fast it 
will take dynamite to get them open again. 
A blowtorch would be too slow. Put it 
down on your desk calendar that the 
middle of June will be pretty tough.” 

This altogether too pessimistic appraisal 
of the situation is unfortunately not un- 
representative of the thinking of many 
people at the moment. It pervades the 
financial community in New York; it is 
appearing in still deeper hues in the in- 
dustrial centers of the Middle West. 
Only in degree does it differ from the 
general psychology that characterized the 
winter months of 1932-33. 

It is not strange that, in the face of 
present conditions, the official family in 
Washington reacts in much the same way 
that a baseball team does when three of 
its leading pitchers have been knocked out 
of the box and the fourth has just given 
three successive bases on balls. There are 
planners in Washington—many of them— 
but their plans do not jibe, and their en- 
thusiasm for their own pet ideas has been 
blanketed by dismay and bewilderment. 

Meanwhile, the manager of the team 
seems to be letting things take their “nat- 
ural” course. It is well known, of course, 
that he has no new plans or policies to 
offer. And it may well be that his instinct 
in the present emergency will be to follow 
the patterns of action that characterized 
his greatest previous achievement—the 
first three months of his Administration. 

Psychologists have told us over and over 
again that human beings tend to fall into 
those patterns of behavior that have 
proved to be successful and, therefore, 
pleasant. The President’s course of action 
in the Morgan incident suggests nostalgia. 
It was to be the Mayor Walker case of 
1932 redivivus. 

Once before Mr. Roosevelt emerged 
triumphantly from a long-continued eco- 
nomic decline. That, perhaps, is why it is 
possible for him to contemplate the pres- 
ent recession calmly until, in such a mo- 
ment as my correspondent describes, bold 
and decisive action will be effective. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a man capable of great dar- 
ing because he depends so largely upon 
his instincts—which he familiarly calls his 
“hunches.” Seldom does the pale cast of 
thought sickly o’er his native hue of reso- 
lution. 


As a matter of fact the political situa- 
tion now does not differ in essence from 
the situation in 1933. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
whipping boy then was Mr. Hoover and 
Hooverism. His chief indignations now, 
aside from his chronic grouch at the press, 
are Congress and the business community. 
He believes at the moment that Congress 
is an obstructive nuisance and that busi- 
ness is selfishly ignorant. His Gainesville 
speech indicates a belief that he can side- 
step the creeping doom that eventually 
overtakes a President caught in a de- 
pression by turning the fury of public 
opinion loose upon others. 


I is therefore wholly within the 
realm of possibility that in the absence of 
a major war, around June 1, a reincarna- 
tion of the Roosevelt of 1933 will appear 
on the national scene and say: 

That the tide of our economic life has 
been ebbing for many months. That his 
critics said that the legislation he had 
sponsored was the cause of our ills. 

That he wanted to be fair to these peo- 
ple. [Soft music.] That he called them into 
consultation and asked them what they 
would do to remedy the situation. That 
they told him many things—chiefly that 
if he would let them alone they would 
work things out. That, in the face of their 
insistence, he made it clear in his message 
to Congress in January that their ideas 
were having a trial. That he pointed to 
the open road ahead of business. That 
nothing happened. That, in the face of the 
compiaint that he had made of Congress 


‘a “rupber stamp,” he told Congress that 


thereafter he would merely state ob- 
jectives and ask Congress to work out 
specific measures. That nothing happened 
—nothing but dissension and obstruction. 

That, now that his critical friends in and 
out of public office have had their chance, 
the country is suffering as it has not suf- 
fered in five years. That again men walk 
the streets in fruitless search for work. 
That again the productive machinery of 
the country stands idle, etc., etc. 

That the emergency of the moment does 
not permit of finespun distinctions and 
long arguments. That, if the blood of pri- 
vate investment cannot or will not cir- 
culate in the veins of the nation, restora- 
tives must be applied—and applied at once. 

That five years ago he voiced the heart- 
ache of the nation when he said: “The 
country wants action and action now.” 
That he says it again. That the Federal 
government must do what private enter- 
prise failed to do. That he is therefore ask- 
ing the Congress for blank million dollars 
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to care for our needy, to stimulate employ. 
ment and to set the wheels of industry 
turning by loans and _ subsidies, That, 
since prices must be maintained in this 
emergency, he will also take measures tg 
protect the general price structure from. 
disastrous deflation. 

That, when the country has been revived 
by these restorative measures, we shall 
consider anew those long-time measures 
which he has repeatedly advocated and 
which have been repeatedly denied him. 

That an overwhelmingly majority of the 
people of this country have become cop. 
vinced of the incapacity of those who, in 
the past few months, have attempted to 
prescribe methods of relief. That the coun- 
try has been patient with them, but that 
its patience is exhausted. That [oratorical 
flourish] we should march forward to that 
recovery which experience tells us is pos- 
sible when the average men and women of 
the nation substitute for the cries of a 
small minority of businessmen their own 
assertion of confidence in the nation and 
in themselves. 


Ir this should come to pass, its effect 
might be immediate. It might stimulate 
business temporarily. It might create the 
illusion of recovery for many months. But 
it would have the same relation to sound- 
ly conceived recovery methods that blood- 
letting has to modern surgery. 

And yet, paradoxically enough, if the 
business community believed that the 
events projected here would take place and 
acted in the light of that belief, its action 
would constitute the surest guarantee that 
these events would not take place. That is, 
if those who have money to spend and in- 
vest were to act on the assumption that 
the President will resort to inflationary 
spending and price raising early this sum- 
mer, purchases would be made, money 
would flow into private industry and the 
makings of a genuine recovery would ap- 
pear. This is possible because only one 
element is now missing—business confi- 
dence. World economic conditions are 
better than they were in 1933; credit is 
not frozen as it was in 1933; agriculture 
is not prostrate; the banks are safe; and 
there is a huge deferred demand for both 
consumer and heavy goods. 

If, what is more, leaders of business and 
leaders of labor met without participation 
by government officials and planned co- 
operative action in the interest of re 
covery, the delusion that our economic 
life is wholly at the mercy of government 
would be exploded. 

It is time for business to shake off its 
sense of helplessness and to go about its 
affairs unintimidated by the scoldings of 
the Administration. It may be that the 
way for business to avoid the fulfillment , 
of its darkest fears is to be conscious of 
the political capital that can be made of 
those fears. 
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THE PACE of modern motoring demands 


all of these four great Safety features! 


A CRACK like a pistol shot . . . sudden tire 


failure at high speed! 

It's motoring’s greatest hazard. Nothing can 
prevent it from happening to the best tire 
ever built. But Goodyear has now eliminated 
the resulting danger. 


Blowout . . . puncture . . . cut. . . what- 
ever the cause of deflation, Goodyear Life- 
Guard tires enable you to bring your car safely 
to a smooth stop . . . no matter how fast you 
are traveling. 

Why? Because the Goodyear LifeGuard 
is a tire within a tire. When casing and tube 
let go, the sturdy two-ply reserve tire holds air 


long enough to support the car . . . keep it 


under control without a swerve or lurch... 
until you can bring it to a safe, easy stop. 


You wouldn’t think of driving a car today 
without 4-wheel brakes... all-steel body. . . 
or safety glass. Yet, marvelous as these features 
are, you are still in danger if a sudden flat 
tire occurs. 

It takes LifeGuard tires to make your 
motoring completely safe. Equip your car 
with LifeGuards today! Remember that on/y 
Goodyear can offer you this priceless protection. 

* * * 

*LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, and is fully protected by pat- 
ents. Goodyear LifeGuard tires are made for pas- 
senger cars, trucks, buses and motorcycles. 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE... EQUIP WITH 


BE BLOWS ! 


HOW THEY WORK: The Goodyear 
LifeGuard is a 2-ply reserve tire inside 
the tube both inflated through 
the same valve. If casing and tube 
fail at high speed, the inner tire 
holds enough air to support the car 
until it can be brought toa smooth, 
safe stop. A LifeGuard - equipped 
car may be readily identified by the 
yellow and blue valve stems. 
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Ix THE last few months, Betty and I have 
been having a pretty surprising experience, 

We’ve been getting money out of a car, 
instead of putting money into it. 

You see, ever since we’ve been married, 
we've made monthly payments on some car, 
We got used to that way of doing it, and 
arranged our income to provide for it. And 
just about the time we'd finish paying for one 
car, it would be so much out of style we’d go 
and get a new one. 

About two years ago we decided to get a 
Packard. We found that our old car covered 
the down payment, and our monthly pay- 
ments came to only a few dollars more than 
we'd been used to paying. The car has been 
such a delight to own and drive that we’ve 
never regretted the little extra it cost. 

Then a few months ago, Betty said, “Jack, 
do you realize we've finished paying for the 
Packard? I’ve already set the money aside 
just as usual, so what do you say we bank it?” 
Well, it came to me then that a Packard is 
almost like an insurance annuity. You pay in 
for a while, and then begin to collect. 

So here we are with a car that’s all paid for. 
But ¢his time it’s a car that’s still smart, still 
in style, and running like a fine watch. More- 
over, it’s still a car we are proud of. 

So we’re going to drive our Packard another 
year—and tuck an extra $39 in our bank 


account every month! 


MORAL: Get the facts— 
they’ll lead you to a Packard! 


With the recent $100 price reduction on all body 
types of the new 1938 Packard Six, the 
t-Door Touring Sedan as shown is only 
31070 —delivered at the factory in Detroit 
with standard equipment; State taxes 
extra. Convenient terms can be arranged 
through your Packard dealer—and if your 





car is of average value, it will probably 
cover the down payment on a Packard 
Six. The minimum down payment on the 
above factorydelivered price would be $357. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





